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N THE OPENING passages of his speech the Right 
Honorable Member for Ebbw Vale (Mr. Bevan) com- 
plained of the Government's treatment of the House 

in relation to this debate and I should like first to deal with 
that matter. I acknowledge without hesitation that the 
House has shown great restraint over this matter of Cyprus 
in relation to debates while these discussions were in progress 
That is perfectly true, and it is only right that the Govern- 
ment should acknowledge the fact. At the same time I think 
the House will, on reflection, recognize that it would have 
been utterly impossible for us to do in those circumstances 
what, for instance, was proposed from the front bench 
opposite at question time the other day—to give the House 
advance notice of the purposes and the policies which we 
intended to carry out. In the circumstances we could not 
have done that without making a certainty of the failure 
of what we had to do. The Right Honorable Member said 
that we had not made out a case. He went through the 
documents and I am afraid that I am going to do the same, 
because I think that this is a matter of the utmost importance 
from the point of view not only of opinion in this House 
but of the good name of our own country for which, I am 
sure the Right Honorable Member would accept, I have 
as great a regard as he has. 

| am going to give the House, therefore, the account of 

the negotiations for which the Right Honorable Member 
asked and I am also going to try, if I can—and here are 
some of the difficulties of the problem on which the Right 
Honorable Member himself touched—to put this matter 
fairly in the setting of the international situation, although 
it is quite true, as the Right Honorable Member said by 
quoting different passages from different Ministers which 
is quite a fair parliamentary game, that in certain aspects 
this is purely a question between us and Cyprus. But it is 


also true that this problem would not face us in its present 
difficulties at all if it were not for the wider aspects of 
the international situation. 

One of the most remarkable features of these last days 
when there has been so much discussion, has been how little 
attention has been paid to that international situation. The 
Government amendment (to the Opposition’s motion being 
debated. Editor's note) makes reference to our strategic 
requirements in Cyprus, to which I will refer again in a 
moment, and which is not, as I would say to the Right 
Honorable Member in passing, a little matter as was sug- 
gested just now but a very big matter indeed for us. But 
there is another aspect, apart from our own, on this question 
which has been less talked upon but which if the House 
is to understand the problem at all we cannot ignore. That 
is quite simply stated—the strategic importance of this island 
to Turkey for the defense of Turkish territory in Asia. 
That has hardly been mentioned at all in any criticism on 
either side of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Bevan rose— 

The Prime Minister: | am not complaining about the 
Right Honorable Gentleman. I am dealing with outside 
criticism. 

Mr. Bevan: Surely the Turkish situation would have been 
satisfied in two respects. If Cyprus had become a part of the 
stronghold of the N.A.T.O. organization, if enosis had 
occurred, the assumption was that there would be bases 
both in Greece and on Cyprus, and in the event of self 
government for Cyprus there would have been a British 
base there. 

The Prime Minister: I am afraid that the Right Honorable 
Gentleman cannot deal with that aspect of the question 
quite as simply as that. To show the House what the 
complexities are, I would carry the Right Honorable Member 
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back to the origin of how it ever happened that we ever 
found ourselves in Cyprus at all, because it is an immediate 
parallel to today. It was a convention which we signed with 
Turkey, following on the Russo-Turkish war, as a result 
of which if Turkey felt herself threatened by Russia in the 
immediate future—that convention contained these words— 
I quote the actual text: “If any attempt were made at any 
future time by Russia to take possession of Turkish terri- 
tories in Asia, England engages to join the Sultan in 
defending them by force of arms, and in order to enable 
England to make provision for executing her engagement 
the Sultan consents to assign the island of Cyprus to be 
occupied and administered by England.” That is how it 
began and a glance at the map, which really is of some 
importance here though it is seldom brought into examina- 
tion, will show the reason for this. If Cyprus in truth 
commands the curve of Turkey’s Southern shore, and if 
ever the island were in the possession of a country with a 
system of government unfriendly to her the consequences to 
Turkey would be fatal. 

That was the first phase. Then, after the first World 
War, the Treaty of Lausanne was concluded and a number 
of changes of territory were formally confirmed. The Treaty 
of Lausanne included the cession of Cyprus to us and certain 
territorial gains in Thrace and the Aegean to Greece. Greece 
signed that Treaty of Lausanne thereby endorsing and putting 
her name to the cession of Cyprus to us. Some Honorable 
Gentlemen ask why we cannot be quite confident that this 
engagement with Greece would not give us all we require, 
and look back to that not so distant Treaty of Lausanne. 
That Treaty gave Greece large concessions of territory, as 
the Right Honorable Gentleman knows, in the Aegean and 
in Europe. In that these circumstances—and here is an 
international point I want to make—it is not surprising 
that Turkey should take the view that if changes are to 
be made in the status of Cyprus she too has a right to ask 
for other modifications in the Treaty of Lausanne by which 
she ceded Cyprus to us. For that reason I have never felt, 
and I do not believe now, that Cyprus is an Anglo-Greek 
question or can ever be treated as such. To attempt to deny 
it is to deny the map. It is equally unrealistic to lecture 
Turkey as to the view she ought to take about an island 
no farther from her coast than is the Isle of Man from us. 


I mention these factors because they are so often overlooked. 
The House may have noticed that the other day the Greek 
Prime Minister explained that the failure to settle the 
Cyprus question would bring Greece under the danger of 
Communism. By saying that, the Greek Prime Minister is 
really furnishing the most powerful argument against the 
transfer of sovereignty to Greece. That is in Turkish minds 
roo, as well I know. Of course it is true that the claim for 
enosis, as we know it, has been raised at intervals over the 
last century. As the Right Honorable Gentleman said it was 
dealt with firmly by the late Labour Government. I shal! 
not refer to those quotations. Anybody interested can look 
them up. The last was from the Right Honorable Gentle- 
man the Member for Grimsby (Mr. Younger) who said, 
as late as February 1951, when my Right Honorable Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies asked: “Is it not 
the policy of His Majesty’s Government that this—’ that is, 
enosis—"is a non-discussable question?” The Right Honorable 
Gentleman said: “I think that the Right Honorable Gentle- 
man is quite correct” (Hansard, 14th February 1951) 
So there was no doubt as to what was the view of the 
Government at that date. The interesting thing to observe 
in this connection is that the claim figured at no time during 
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the war. Then there were Greek aspirations but they were 
limited to the Dodecanese, they were supported by us and 
many British troops lost their lives fighting in the Dodecan 
ese. But that was not the only help we brought to Greece 
When the Greek Prime Minister says, as I saw reported 
in yesterday's New York Herald Tribune, that “the relations 
between Greece and the United States were good because 
when Greece was in danger of being overrun by the Com 
munists America came to her rescue’—I am bound to 
take exception to that comment. It is not in accordance with 
the facts. It was the British Government and British forces 
which in the closing months of 1944 and in the early 
months of 1945 delivered Greece at the cost of British dead 
and wounded from what I then believe and still believe 
was the certainty of Communist rule. Indeed it is fair to 
say that the action which my Right Honorable Friend the 
Member for Woodford (Sir Winston Churchill) and the 
British Government took then—I am not likely to forget it 
because I was in Athens at the time—saved Greece from 
being sucked behind the Iron Curtain. Let me add that this 
was action by a Coalition Government and some Right 
Honorable Gentlemen on the Opposition benches can cer 
tainly share in the credit for it. We were severely rebuked 
for our action at that time by a section of opinion here, 
particularly by the Right Honorable Gentleman who has 
just spoken, the Member for Ebbw Vale— 

Mr. Bevin: Having destroyed the Greek liberal alternative 

The Prime Minister:—and also, curiously enough, by 
some critics in the United States of America. I observe the 
same curious combination today. It was not until, in fact, 
1947 that the Socialist Government of the day—and I make 
no criticism of them whatever—finding the financial strain 
of supporting Greece too heavy, then asked the United States 
to take over, which they did. 

Now I want to deal—in some detail I fear; I will try 
to make it as easy to follow as possible—with the attempts 
we have made to solve this problem recently, and of which 
I now want to give an account to the House. First, as the 
Right Honorable Gentleman said, we attended a meeting 
here in London of the Three Powers in the summer of last 
year. The invitation to that meeting was generally endorsed 
by the House at the time. Unfortunately we could not reach 
agreement on the discussions. The Greeks stood by their 
demand for early self determination. The Turks were opposed 
to any change in the status of Cyprus, insisting that if 
there were a change then Cyprus must revert to Turkey. So 
an agreement then was not possible and we made the 
practical proposal that the three Governments should agrec 
to differ about the ultimate future of the island but cooperate 
on the immediate task of initiating self-government. For 
this purpose we proposed a tripartite committee, and on 
this Greece and Turkey would consider our proposals for 
self-government. We also suggested that they could them 
selves propose steps to improve and develop Our suggestion 

Unfortunately, we also failed to get agreement about that 
That is why we decided to make another form of attempt 
an attempt in the island itself—for negotiations. Sir John 
Harding undertook this unenviable task, together with the 
Government of this troubled island, and he has discharged it 
as I hope even the critics of the Government will agree 
with patience, courage and clarity. Immediately after his 
arrival at the beginning of October, he explained in detail 
to the Archbishop and to leaders of the Turkish community 
what were our proposals, and these were designed to try 
to enable immediate progress to be made towards self 
government. The House will notice that, at that moment 
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in October, the Archbishop said that he would be willing 
to cooperate in this task after an official statement by Her 
Majesty's Government regarding the right of the Cyprus 
people to self determination. That was his position then 
he made no other claim at all. Therefore, in an attempt to 
reach a settlement, we set to work to prepare a statement 
which we hoped might remove differences and misunder 
standings on that topic. We had discussions both with the 
Greek and Turkish Governments through diplomatic channels 
ind they were shown the statement which we had worked 
out. We took that statement to the Archbishop on 21st 
November, but he was not at that stage prepared to accept 
it as a basis for cooperation—I must repeat to the House 
the difficulty then related solely to references to self-determina 
tion for Cyprus, and no other question was raised. 

We then further examined the wording of our statement, 
and the Governor came to London in January to discuss it 
with the Colonial Secretary, myself and our colleagues 
before 1 had to leave for Washington. On his return to 
Cyprus, he communicated it in its amended form to the 
Archbishop and to the Turkish Cypriot leaders. The text 
of that document is No. | in the White Paper.* 

Mr. Kenneth Robinson (St. Pancras, North): Is_ the 
Prime Minister telling the House that at the point at which 
Sir John Harding returned to London in January, the only 
objection which the Archbishop had made to the proposed 
statement was solely concerning self-determination? 

The Prime Minister: Yes. What 1 am saying is that what 
the Archbishop had asked for was a statement about self- 
determination, and it was that in particular with which we 
were trying to deal 

Mr. James Griffiths (Lianelly): The Secretary of State 
in answer to question which I put, declared that the Arch- 
bishop had put forward proposals. The first was a firm 
declaration on self-determination: secondly, self-government: 
and, third, the date of application of self-determination to 
be agreed later on. It was not one proposal, but a three-point 
program which he put forward. 

The Prime Miister: 1 do not think that I dispute what 
the Right Honorable Gentleman is saying at all. The argument 
I am making is that what we were working on then was 
solely the question of self-determination, not constitutional 
questions, amnesty questions or anything else, but self- 
determination, and that at that time—and I remember it 
only too clearly, before 1 went to Washington—we had a 
large number of discussions about how to draft this document 
in a manner which might give satisfaction to both parties 
in the island and to the two governments, as well as our- 
selves, who were deeply interested. Here is the document 
itself in this sheet of paper now, and I am bound to say that 
it does go beyond anything which had certainly ever been 
proposed before, and reasonably could be held to meet any 
claim for self-determination, | should have thought. Certainly 
it went far beyond anything that had ever been proposed by 
any previous Government on Cyprus questions. 

Now this is the point that I want the House to record. 
The Governor told the Archbishop that we were not asking 
him to sign this document as something in respect to which 
he agreed with every line. All we asked of him was that he 
should indicate that he was prepared to accept it as a basis 
for cooperation in developing the constitution. In return, 
we asked only one thing of the Archbishop, which is what 
we have asked throughout—that he should make some 
declaration saying that he was going to use his influence 


* Cmd. 9708, available from British Information Service, Sales Section 
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to put an end to violence. After that, this document was 

sent to the Archbishop, and that was the position—one piece 

of paper, which was ours, containing this proposal, and one 
piece of paper which was his, which we hoped would contain 

a statement about no recourse to violence—neither signed 

by the other, but two separate documents, on which agreement 

could have been reached and on which we could have gone 
ahead 

The Archbishop consulted widely among Greek Cypriot 
organizations and he replied on the 2nd February to the 
effect that, although he could never have been prepared 
to put his signature to the policy statement as a bilateral 
agreement—and the House must understand that we have 
not asked him to do that—and though he had reservations 
to make with reference to self-determination, he never- 
theless accepted the invitation to cooperate with the Governor 
in framing a constitution, but went on to ask for an 
explanation of the meaning of the wide measure of self- 
government which was now proposed. (Honorable Members: 

Why not?). I am not complaining, but at the same rime, 

he made no effort at all to put an end to violence. Thus, 

despite the fact that we had repeatedly made known through- 
out that he was entirely free—I hope the Right Honorable 

Gentleman will follow me in this because it is rather im- 

portant—entirely free at every stage of the discussions to 

reserve his whole position in respect of the constitution if 
he wished to do so. It is I think an important factor in the 
matter. That is, the end of what we may call the first stage 
in the discussions, because after that there were no further 
discussions at all about the principle of self-determination. 
The second phase, to which I now come, was concerned 

with the Archbishop's requirements about self-government. 
In his letter to us, the Archbishop laid down general prin- 
ciples of the constitution which, in his view, should be made 
clear, and the Governor then went into this new question 
with us. As a result, the Governor was authorized in his 
reply of 14th February—and it is here on page 8 of the 
White Paper—to put forward these important principles 
as representing the broad constitutional position of Her 
Majesty's Government. They are here in this White Paper 
and I really do not think anyone could take exception to 
them in the circumstances of the times. 
‘(a) Her Majesty's Government offer a wide measure of 
democratic self-government now. To this end a new 
and liberal constitution would be drawn up in consul- 
tation with all sections of the community.” Fair enough. 
The constitution would enable the people of Cyprus, 
through responsible Cypriot ministers, to assume con- 
trol by a suitably phased process over the departments 
of government except those relating to foreign affairs 
and defense which would be reserved to the Governor, 
and to public security which will also be reserved to 
the Governor for as long as he deems necessary.” | 
have some comments to make about that later on. 

(c) The constitution would provide for an assembly with 
an elected majority.” I repeat, “an elected majority.” 

(d) A Cypriot Premier to (head) the new administration 
would be chosen by the assembly with the approval 
of the Governor. Ministerial portfolios would be al- 
located by the Premier. 

(e) The constitution would provide for Turkish member- 
ship in the Council of Ministers. 

(f{) There would be proper safeguards for the rights of 
individual citizens, the interests of all sections of the 
community and the integrity and independence of the 
public service.” 
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That seems to me to be as reasonable a set of proposals 
on which to work for a start as could be devised. I repeat 
that the Archbishop was entirely free to reserve his position 
in respect to any one of them when the discussions were 
ended. All we asked for at that stage, and at every stage, 
was a declaration against the use of violence, and we did 
not get it. 

Mr. Francis Noel-Baker (Swindon): Might I put this 
to the Right Honorable Gentleman? It is an important point. 
Is the Right Honorable Gentleman really suggesting that 
the Archbishop would have been in a position to make an 
appeal for the pacification of the island before he knew 
that the terms on which we were asking him to cooperate 
would make real cooperation with us possible? Does not 
the Right Honorable Gentleman think that perhaps the 
whole of the Archbishop's position might have been destroyed 
from that moment if he could not know what he would 
get in return? 

The Prime Minister: | want in a moment to say something 
of a complimentary character about the Honorable Member 
for Swindon (Mr. F. Noel-Baker) and so I will not be 
too controversial now. In reply to him, I can only say that 
the Archbishop's original demand was just for self-deter- 
mination. (Honorable Members: No.) Yes, it was: it was 
just for self-determination. It then changed as I shall show, 
into a request for details about the constitution. 

From that we got to the third phase, which I shall shortly 
describe, amnesty, security and all the other questions. What 
[ must emphasize to the House is that, step by step, as 
we made some arrangement or some concession, we wer¢ 
always asked for something more. 

At any rate, to deal with the constitutional question, as 
I was making clear, the Governor was authorized to put 
forward the six important principles which I have read to 
the House as representing our broad constitutional position 
Of course, it is true that the Governor made it clear—I think 
this is where there may be some difference of opinion between 
us—that the detailed form of the constitution had to emerge 
from full discussion with the representatives of all communi- 
ties in Cyprus. How in the world could it be otherwise? 
It was not possible for us to get down to agreement on 
details about the constitution without calling in all the 
communities concerned. That is why we made immediate 
arrangements to have the best constitutional authority we 
could provide to be available to fly out to the island to take 
part in discussions about the future of the constitution. All! 
that was ready. All that was laid on. All that could have taken 
place. The only condition was that there should be a declar 
ation to try to call a stop to the violence. 

Mr. Bevan: Will the Right Honorable Gentleman excuse 
me if I interrupt him? After all, this is the first time that 
we are hearing these things. He has been using the word 
“all.” He has spoken of “all the communities” on the island 
Does he mean British, Greeks and Turks, or Turks and Greeks 
or what does he mean? 

The Prime Minister: There are Turkish, Mazionite and 
Armenian communities there. Indeed there are a number 
of different communities on the island. I am not suggesting 
for a moment that they all thought anything abour their 
representation, but what I am definitely saying to the Houss 
is that one could not expect in the conditions existing in 
Cyprus to have a discussion on constitutional matters except 
on two conditions, one being that violence had ceased, and 
the other being that all the communities represented had a 
chance to make themselves heard. I think that is simple and 
straight-forward enough. 
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Mr. Bevan rose. 

The Prime Minister: Perhaps the Right Honorable Gentle 
man will allow me to continue with this account. As a 
result of all this, discussions took place. | am now back 
on the offer that we made of the six points in the White 
Paper. As a result of that, numerous discussions took place 
between the Archbishop and some members of the staff 
of the Governor to try to elucidate some of the problems. 
In those matters the Honorable Member for Swindon (Mr 
F. Noel-Baker) lent most valuable help to which | must 
pay a serious tribute. All the time that we were discussing 
these matters we gave information to the Greek, Turkish 
and United States Governments. We owe a special debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Courtenay, the United States Consul in 
Cyprus, who was most helpful at all times. 

Now I come to the final phase of the negotiations, with 
which the Right Honorable Gentleman dealt, when we were 
divided on three issues raised by the Archbishop, none of 
them, I submit, having anything to do with self-determi- 
nation as such. The first, was the question of the amnesty 
That has nothing to do with self-determination, no 
matter what else it may have to do with. In respect 
of the amnesty, my Right Honorable Friend had first proposed 
that when law and order had been re-established there 
should be an amnesty for all those convicted of offences 
under the Emergency Regulations except those involving 
violence or incitement to violence or the illegal possession 
of arms, ammunition or explosives. (Interruption.) Perhaps 
Honorable Gentlemen opposite will have a little patience 
That was the first offer. There were other offers, and I am 
coming to them. (Interruption.) I do not know what the 
Right Honorable Gentleman is so angry about 

Mr. Bevan: Then I will make the point at once. The 
Right Honorable Gentleman has represented to the Housé 
that the Archbishop brought forward the question of amnesty 
at a later stage, but surely it must have been present in the 
minds of the Colonial Secretary and everybody concerned 
in the negotiations that an amnesty would be part of the 
whole discussion and must be raised before there could be 
a settlement? 

The Prime Minister: | do not think there is much dispute 
about that, because it was part of the whole discussion. | 
am explaining to the House the first offer that we made. 
I am about to explain to the House the further concessions 
that we made to try to get agreement about the amnesty, 
if the House will let me. 

My Right Honorable Friend agreed, with the full approval 
of the Cabinet—this was during the last phase of the 
negotiations—to include in the amnesty offences of incite 
ment to violence, and later added crimes of violence other 
than against the person. In other words, if a man had lobbed 
a bomb into a room and there had, happily, been nobody 
there, the amnesty would have applied to him. I do not 
think that the House could have asked us at that stage to 
go further than that. 

The second issue was that of public security, about which 
the Right Honorable Gentleman said something which was 
nearer our point of view, I thought, than most of the other 
observations he made. We explained to the Archbishop 
the reservation of all powers in the field of foreign affairs 
and defense, and I agree that there was no dispute about 
that. Public security had also to be reserved to the Governor 
as we have said, for as long as he thought necessary. Contro! 
over all other departments—I ask the House to note this 
no exceptions were made—would be handed over to Cypriot 
Ministers. The Archbishop demanded a time limit for the 





reservation on public security. A period of one year was 
mentioned, or until law and order was established. We could 
sree to that. (Honorable Members. Why not?) If 
cement was reached, confidence might have grown and 
n the transfer of responsibility for public security could 
ve taken place gradually. But nobody—the Right Honor 
ble Gentleman himself must admit it—could tell for certain 
w long that would take. It would have been utterly reckless 
pledge ourselves to hand over public security in Cyprus 
withis clearly defined period 
rhe third issue concerned the composition of the assembly 
Here, we have to deal with a subject of exceptional! difficulty 
because it has no parallel in this country, and it is, of course, 
of vital concern to the Turkish community. To resolve this 
problem, we arranged, as I told the House, for a constitutional! 
ommissioner of outstanding authority to be available. He 
» go to Cyprus and would have begun his work 
ine moment iW and order was restored It would have 
been the duty of the commissioner to apply the six principles 
n the White Paper which I have mentioned and to work 
out the necessary safeguards for these special interests of 
the Turkish community. Meanwhile, in order to try to meet 
the Archbishop, my Right Honorable Friend said that it 
would be for the constitutional commissioner to recommend 
what arrangements should be made for this purpose, including 
the precise composition of the elected majority, which he 
would define in accordance with normal liberal constitutional 
principles. I should have thought that that would have been 
in acceptable formula for most people. However on each of 
these three proposals the Archbishop rejected our offer 
Ihe House will therefore see that there were three stages 
of negotiations spread over these five long months during 
which my Right Honorable Friend the Colonial Secretary 
and the Governor have worked tirelessly in agreement. The 
first was when we sought to meet the Archbishop on self 
determination and asked of him only, in return, a declaration 
against violence. The second was when the Archbishop 
passed from the question of self determination to the form 
that the constitution was to take. Here again we went far 
to meet him, and still there was no statement or promise 
of a statement against violence. The third phase was when 
we were to meet him on the amnesty, on public security and 
on the composition of the legislative assembly. We went as 
far as we could on all these points and still no sign was 
there at any moment that he would condemn violence 


| have watched these negotiations over a long period 
ind I ask the House whether it can escape this reflection 
that even il we had been enabled to yield still more, aS WC 


could not, on each of these three items, other demands would 


immediately have been flung up in their place. I am absolutely 
sure that they would. The conclusion left in my mind is 
that the Archbishop would only in the end agree to terms 
which gave him virtual control of the island. 

Mr. James Griffiths (Lianelly): This is rather important 
The Right Honorable Gentleman will recall that I tried to 
elicit some information on this point through questions to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies last week. We gathered 
from the Secretary of State that the only remaining issues 
were these three points. The Prime Minister said that if 
these had been settled something else would have arisen 
Had anything else been put forward, or are we to believe 
the Colonial Secretary when he said that there were only 
these three points outstanding? 

The Prime Minister: | only gave my own impression to 


* Oth Text T. 1 if March 12, 1956 
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the House. I do not think there need be any dispute about 
this. I merely told the House, after months of watching 
these negotiations and seeing their course, that my own 
impression was that had we been able to yield on these points 
other demands would have followed upon them. (Honorable 
Members: What are they?) Nobody knows. I am only giving 
my own view. 

Now about deportation. For some time past we had 
recognized that it might become necessary in the interests 
of restoring law and order to remove the Archbishop and 
the Bishop of Kyrenia from the island. The Government, 
however, were determined to make every effort to reach an 
agreed settlement. That is why we continued to negotiate 
with the Archbishop in the hope that he might be persuaded 
at some time to condemn the use of violence. While these 
negotiations were going on, more and more evidence came 
to hand about the extent of the Archbishop’s own activity 
in connection with some of these organizations. At any 
rate, it became clear—all too clear—that so long as the 
Archbishop would not condemn violence in any way, order 
could not be restored in the island while he was at large 
there. When it was apparent, just before my Right Honorable 
Friend's departure from Cyprus, that the negotiations were 
likely to break down, he reached the conclusion, in con- 
sultation with the Governor, that in the event of a breakdown 
it would be necessary for the Archbishop and the Bishop 
of Kyrenia to be removed from the island at an early date 
He arrived in London from Cyprus on Friday, March 2nd, 
and at once reported the position to me. The situation was 
fully discussed with other ministers and on 6th March the 
Government authorized Sir John Harding to proceed with 
his arrangements for deporting the Archbishop and _ his 
associates, 

I hope the House will have studied a little the text of 
the announcement made in Cyprus by the Governor*—l 
have not time to go through it now—in which he referred 
to a large volume of evidence indicating that the Archbishop 
had himself been deeply implicated in the campaign of 
terrorism launched by E.O.K.A. This is because in recent 
months our security forces in Cyprus have met with a 
greater measure of success than they have ever commanded 
before. They penetrated deeper into the terrorist organization 
and as a result we are getting more evidence. I only want 
to quote the Governor's words: “The Governor scrutinized 
the information thus collected with the greatest possible 
care and has reluctantly reached the conclusion that it 
establishes beyond all reasonable doubt that the Archbishop 
has not merely countenanced but has actively fostered terror- 
ism in order to promote his political ends”. 

Much of that information must inevitably remain secret, 
but there are some facts which can be borne in mind. Soon 
after his election in 1951 the Archbishop personally under- 
took the formation of the extreme nationalist youth organiza 
tion then known as P.E.O.N. It was from this that E.O.K.A 
emerged, and it was P.E.O.N.’s general secretary, with several 
individuals who had been its leading members, who per- 
petrated the first E.O.K.A. outrage at Larnaca on Ist April 
last year. Another was caught red handed a little later carrying 
bombs in his car. No fewer than three out of the five members 
of the former Nicosia district of this P.E.O.N. organization 
which had been set up by the Archbishop, are now members 
of terrorist gangs at large in the island. Again the Archbishop's 
printing press was used for the production of E.O.K.A 
leaflets, and this on a scale which could not have been 
possible without the Archbishop's connivance. The House 
may say that there is no harm in leaflets and that we all 
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indulge in them, but whether that would be true if they 
were leaflets intended to incite people to murder I would 
not know. But that is not what I want to leave in the mind 
of the House. It is the fact that engaged in that printing 
press were many young men who also were members of the 
terrorist gang. There was the terrorist from the Archbishop's 
Organization, the secretary general of the youth organization 
He worked in the printing works. He is in prison now for 
the Larnaca outrage. Another young man, also working in 
this printing press, was shot in a gun battle with our security 
forces, and another who was arrested, the convicted murderer 
of a police constable, was yet another employee in the 
Archbishop’s printing works. He was being taken by car 
to join the terrorist gangs operating in the Kyrenian Hills 
The driver is still wanted by the police. Whatever one may 
feel about all this, surely the most culpable aspect of the 
Archbishop's part was his failure to condemn publicly the 
wickedness and brutality of these men. Policemen and soldiers 
have been murdered in cold blood. Women and children 
have been maimed and killed. A Cypriot woman was shot 
and wounded a second time while she lay in hospital. The 
Archbishop stood by the coffin of a member of his own 
church who had been brutally murdered by terrorists in his 
own monastery, and on not one of those occasions did he 
breathe one word of condemnation of terrorism. How could 
anyone be surprised after that, that by his silence he was 
taken to approve and encourage assassination and murder? 
In the last days of this negotiation in Cyprus terrorism 
broke out again. The worst example of all was the sabotage 
of a transport aircraft due to carry troops and their wives 
and children home, twenty minutes after it was scheduled 
to leave. By the mercy of Providence the aircraft's departure 
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was delayed for half an hour. And here let me pay a tribute 
in which I know that the whole House will join, to our 
forces in the island for the patience and gallantry which 
they have shown. I submit to the House that having been 
told that order could not be restored while the Archbishop 
was in the island, we had no choice but to fulfil our responsi 
bilities or abdicate our authority and we chose the former 
It was not an agreeable decision 

Now, as to the future. The offer made in the White Paper 
stands; we do not withdraw it. Our immediate purpos¢ 
though, must be this: to defeat terrorism so that the individual 
citizen in Cyprus, and there are plenty who only want to 
live a quiet life, cam once again enjoy personal security in 
the island and to go on trying to reconcile conflicting interests 
in this intractable problem. Our duty if called on, as the 
Right Honorable Gentleman indicated, is to safeguard the 
strategic needs of our country and of our ally. Neither the 
N.A.T.O. obligations—as referred ty by the Right Honorab| 
Gentleman—nor the Tripartite Declaration of 1950, nor 
the Baghdad Pact, nor any agreement in the Middle Eastern 
area or the Persian Gulf or anything else, none of these 
can be speedily and effectively carried out today unless we 
have the assured and unfettered use of bases and the us: 
of facilities in Cyprus on the very lines laid down in the 
White Paper. There is more in it even than this. Her Majesty 
Government must be concerned, as every other government 
is concerned, to protect the vital interests of its own citizens 
The welfare and indeed the lives of our people depends on 
Cyprus as a protective guard and the staging post to take 
care of those interests, above al! oil. This is not Imperialism 
Ir should be the plain duty of any government, and we intend 
to discharge it 


MEANS INCREASE IN SOIL-BANK RESERVES AND SURPLUSES 
By GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB, Congressman from California 


Delivered in the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., February 28, 1956 


R. CHAIRMAN, there are no justifiable reasons for 

rushing through the Congress, without adequate 

opportunity for vitally mecessary major revisions, 
a project as obviously questionable as the upper Colorado 
River storage project. 

The House should not be expected to rewrite this bill on 
the floor of this Chamber. At the very least, the bill should 
be recommitted to the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee for further study and hearings upon reports from 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Bureau of the Budget 
The projects proposed to be authorized, the repayment pro 
visions of the bill, and the economic and financial aspects of 
the bill have never been fully reported upon by the Secretary 
of the Interior or the Bureau of the Budget. There are many 
unresolved questions as to engineering, economic, and finan 
cial feasibility of the proposed projects which demand further 
study and report before Congress acts on this proposal 
These unresolved questions affecting the engineering, econom 
ic and financial feasibility of the projects proposed in the 
upper Colorado River storage project bill should be reviewed 
by an impartial board of qualified engineers and experts and 
reported upon before Congress takes any further action 
Such a board of review and procedure is recommended by 
the Presidential Advisory Committee on Water Resources 
Policy for all water resources projects. The proposed upper 


Colorado River storage project has never been subjecte 


to such a necessary thorough review 
The haste and pressure under which this whole proj 


has been presented to the Congress has already resulted in 
a strange piece of legislative history. Some mont fre 
a rule had been obtained on a bill which had been vigorou 
put forward as being a measure which would satisfy 
interests and endanger none, the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, on February 8, 1956, considered and 
approved amendments to this bill. A principal amendment 
Carves up excess revenucs expected to be prod iced from 
power daias and apportions them among Colorado, N« 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming to be used in repayin 


struction costs of participating projects within those 

This totally new concept constitutes in effect a new b 

It and all the other amendments had Jess than 2 hours before 
he House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. It ha 
no time at all before the Rules Committee. There was no 


f 


executive department comment at all, with the exception of 
1 brief letter from the Reclamation Bureau, which gave no 
ubstantiating information. This action is contrary to the 
orderly processes of the House. 

The new H.R.4483 contains all of the vices of the origina! 
bill, and more, such as the direct apportionment of project 


revenues. In addition, geological material has come to light 
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since the end of the first session of this Congress which 
requires most urgent consideration by qualified people. It 
has received none. Furthermore, the administration's soil- 
bank proposal now before the Congress would require taking 
presently cultivated land out of production to cut down 
surpluses, while H.R.3383 would put new lands into culti 
vation and provide more water for lands already in crops- 

some of which may well be placed in soil-bank reserve 

to grow more surpluses. It simply does not make sense. 

The upper Colorado River storage project is ill planned 
in part, and in other parts not planned at all. 

I believe that one of the most serious faults of both the 
House and Senate bills is that projects are authorized 
subject to the submission of feasibility reports by the Secretary 
of the Interior and further action by Congress. This sort 
of legislation, while it has been done before as the result 
of legislative logrolling, is plainly a perversion. If a project 
is only vaguely justified and needs study and report by the 
Interior Department, why should it be named at all in a bill? 
The naming of additional irrigation projects and storage 
units in these bills establishes a moral commitment to the 
States and communities which believe that they would be 
benefited by these projects, and would make further and 
final action by the Department and Congress more or less 
a formality. These bills are and are not authorizations. They 
contain several different kinds of qualified authorizations 
They are intended to mean whatever the interested groups 
happen to want them to mean at a given moment. Specifically, 
they are intended to tell the people in the beneficiary States 
that they are to have practically every “participating project’ 
their hearts desire, while at the same time telling the anxious 
taxpayers in the other 44 States of the Union that the 
project is to cost only about a billion dollars. There can 
be no integrity in such legislation. 

The upper Colorado project is not self-liquidating, as 
its proponents claim. The main cash box from which the 
alleged restoration to the Treasury of the money expended 
is to come, is the revenue from the power aspects of the 
project, but the bill absurdly overestimates the capacity 
of the power units to bear the financial load assigned 
to them. The upper Colorado Basin has a_ boundless 
supply of energy potential in coal, natural gas, oil shale, and 
uranium which are rapidly making hydroelectric power 
uneconomical in this area. What could be more obvious 
than the absurdity of any plan which must depend for its 
repayment not only upon the useful life of hydroelectric 
installations up to 100 years, but upon prices for power based 
upon present conditions when the power companies 
buying the power generated have expressly qualified their 
purchase commitments to purchase power only at prices 
comparable to the cost of power from other sources. 

The project would involve an excessive and incredible 
cost per acre benefited. Not one single irrigation project in 
all of the participating projects is financially sound. Fifty 
years of reclamation law, precedent, and experience are 
threatened by this project. The benefit-cost ratio concept of 
project justification has been distorted contrary to reclama- 
tion law in an attempt to justify the project’s unsound 
economics. It has been demonstrated that the lands to be 
serviced by the irrigation components of the project, even 
when fully developed under the upper Colorado bill, would 
be worth on the average only about $150 per acre. Yet the 
cost to the Nation's taxpayers to develop these lands would 
average $3,000 to $5,000 per acre according to figures of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, while, at the same time, there 
exist at least 20 million acres of undeveloped fertile land 
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in humid areas of the United States which can be developed 
for agriculture at a small fraction of the cost of the acreage 
serviced by the upper Colorado storage project. Completely 
aside from the fact that the benefit-cost ratio has highly 
dubious legal standing as a mechanism for justification of 
projects, proposed expenditures for such obviously negligible 
returns are an absurd fraud on the American taxpayers whether 
the groups favoring this project talk vaguely about “indirect 
benefits” or “public benefits” or “social benefits.” 

In order to manufacture a case for financial and economic 
feasibility, the bills embody dubious exercises in bookkeeping. 
One of the bookkeeping devices embodied in this plan would 
be a “basin account,” a fund into which all revenues would 
be poured for use in financing additional projects whenever 
possible. This “basin account” scheme has never been 
specifically approved by Congress in an authorizing statute. 
This “basin account” scheme has been made necessary in 
the upper Colorado project because the storage units of 
power producing facilities would not directly serve irrigation 
or other water-use projects with water directly. The irrigation 
projects cannot pay for themselves, so some connection 
between such power projects as Glen Canyon and the irriga- 
tion projects had to be made in order that it could be alleged 
that power revenues would pay for irrigation. Since there 
was little or no functional or geographic connection, the 
connection was made by drafting a unique statutory proposal 
which created a financial bond between these otherwise 
unrelated portions of the project. The connection between 
such dams as Glen Canyon and irrigation in the upper 
Colorado project is exclusively financial. Does this mean 
that in future legislation we shall tie together expenditures 
for guided missiles with revenues from sales of postage 
stamps in an attempt to make ourselves believe that necessary 
defense expenditures are categories of expenditures which 
can be converted by mere statutory language into financially 
‘self-liquidating” projects? 

The pure power aspects of the project—with the possible 
exception of the Glen Canyon Dam—are financially infeasible, 
and the possible engineering and financial feasibility of the 
Glen Canyon portion of the project is seriously placed in 
doubt by physical and geological difficulties. 

(A) There is doubt whether Glen Canyon can support 
a 700-foot dam. 

As members of the committee pointed out in the report 
on this bill, the proposed 700-foot Glen Canyon Dam would 
be the second highest dam in the world, second only to 
Hoover Dam, which is 726 feet high. Yet the foundation 
rock at Hoover Dam is at least three times as strong as the 
sandstone formation at Glen Canyon. The sandstone forma- 
tion at Glen Canyon is reported to be nothing more than a 
weakly cemented sand dune created geologically by the 
wind depositing one sand dune on top of another. 

In October 1954, Commissioner of Reclamation W. A. 
Dexheimer wrote that the Bureau's design specialists were 
“quite concerned” as to whether or not the foundation 
characteristics of the Glen Canyon site were capable of 
safely supporting a 700-foot dam. No further tests were 
made by the Bureau between 1954 and March 1955. Never- 
theless, Commissioner Dexheimer testified in March 1955 
before the Committee’s Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation that a dam of 700 feet could be safely built. 

Commissioner Dexheimer may be right, or he may be 
wrong. In any event, his final opinion should be requested 
together with complete supporting factual evidence. 


(B) There is doubt as to the adequacy of the plans for 
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Glen Canyon Dam upon which the Bureau's cost estimates 
are based. 

The plans upon which costs of Glen Canyon Dam have 
been estimated are set forth in House Document No. 364, 
83d Congress, which is the Bureau's basic planning report 
on the upper Colorado River project. 

Members of the committee report that these plans reveal 
that the cross section of the dam, which would be about 
the same height as Hoover Dam, is materially slimmer than 
Hoover Dam, in spite of the fact that the foundation rock 
at Glen Canyon—as testified to by Bureau engineers and 
geologists—is only about one-fifth as strong as the rock at 
Hoover Dam. 

It would appear, therefore, that even if a safe dam can 
be built at Glen Canyon, it will require a much more massive 
structure than the plans set forth in House Document No. 
364, and that the construction cost will be substantially 
greater than now estimated. 

Until further studies are made, neither I nor any other 
member of this body can safely speculate on the adequate 
size and possible cost of such a structure at Glen Canyon. 
Such studies can and should be made before this legislation 
is given any further consideration. 

(C) The construction at Glen Canyon will endanger Rain- 
bow Natural Bridge. 

Although the new bill now provides in section 1 that 
the Secretary of the Interior shall take adequate protective 
measures to pfeclude impairment of the Rainbow Bridge 
National Monument, so far there are no plans, and hence 
no assurance that protective measures can be provided which 
will be adequate, nor is there evidence that the cost of 
protection has been included in the cost estimates. 

As presently planned, according to members of the com- 
mittee, the reservoir would back up close to the foundations 
of the Rainbow Natural Bridge, which is a fragile structure 
of soft sandstone. The Bureau has indicated that a dam 
would be built in the canyon below the bridge to keep out 
the reservoir water, but water could seep through the dam 
and also collect from natural drainage and back up under 
the Rainbow arch, thus jeopardizing this national monument. 

There is no reason for failing to determine that adequate 
protective measures can be provided before passage of this 
legislation. 

(D) Large quantities of water may be absorbed into 
the formations surrounding the Glen Canyon Reservoir. 

Members of the committee have informed us that geologic 
reports show that the Kaiparowits and Henry Mountains 
Basins—both adjacent to the reservoir site—contain tremen- 
dous formations of pervious sandstone which have a combined 
capacity of 340 million acre-feet. The reports indicate that 
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these formations at the present time are practically empty 
of water. 

Thus, as the reservoir fills, these formations could absorb 
tremendous quantities of water making it impossible to 
accomplish the storage and regulation of water and the 
production of power contemplated by the project. 

Since these basins are reported to have a capacity some 
14 times greater than the proposed reservoir, would it not 
appear absolutely essential to determine how much of this 
capacity is empty and thus free to drain water from the 
reservoir before proceeding with this legislation? 

(E) The Chinle shale problem must be satisfactorily 
investigated and explained. 

Chinle shale is a geologic formation which, when subjected 
to water, immediately disintegrates into mud 

Chinle shale is reported to immediately underlie the 
canyon-forming Wingate and Navaho sandstones in the 
proposed Glen Canyon Reservoir area, and, in areas of 
exposure of this shale, provides the only foundation support 
for those overlying cliff-forming rocks. As a result, as the 
reservoir filled with water, the entire overburden mass of 
sandstone could crumple and be precipitated into the reservoir 
basin with untold adverse effect on the functioning of the 
reservoir. 

The Chinle shale problem is not a new one, and it could 
easily be further investigated by experts before construction 
of the Glen Canyon Reservoir. Neglected United States 
Geological Survey reports show that the Chinle shale has 
a thickness of 800 to 1,000 feet in the drainage area of the 
San Juan River, and its thickness in at least some of the 
critical areas of exposure along the Colorado River has been 
reported to appear similar. 

None of these engineering problems arising from physica! 
and geological difficulties in connection with the Glen Canyon 
storage unit are new. Surveys of the area, now three decades 
old, indicated that the Glen Canyon site is an impressive 
one but possessed of formation difficulties needing the most 
exhaustive tests. If over $421 million is to be spent here, as 
the Bureau estimates, the record on Glen Canyon must be 
unassailable. Congress can and should demand a thorough 
evaluation by an independent board of engineers before 
authorizing this key structure. 

I believe that proponents of the upper Colorado River 
storage project have not well proven their case. It may 
be that some individual units may be worthwhile and 
economically and financially feasible, but as the project is 
outlined at present, it is a very weak and indefinite structure 
indeed. There are no justifiable reasons for rushing through 
the Congress, without adequate opportunity for vitally 
necessary major revisions, a project as obviously questionable 
as the upper Colorado River storage project 


The Goal Is Man: Individual Man 


THE MATERIAL TRIUMPHS OF OUR AGE SHOULD NOT BLIND US TO SPIRITUAL VALUES 
By WILLIAM G. CARLETON, Head Professor of the Social Sciences, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


Delivered at the Annual Joint Banquet of The Arizona National Farm Loan Association, The Arizona Livestock Production 
Credit Association, and The Phoenix National Farm Loan Association, Phoenix, Arizona, January 25, 1956 


OVERNOR McFARLAND, Mr. Katterhenry, and 
ladies and gentlemen: I want to talk to you about the 
age in which we live. Perhaps an appropriate title for 

my talk would be “Putting Our Times in Perspective.” 
Materially, we may be living in the most constructive cen- 


tury in the world’s history. The first half of this century was 
the revolutionary and turbulent half. The second half of this 
century is likely to be one of increasing achievement and 
stability—an achievement and a stability which probably will 
become more and more apparent 
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I make these assertions in spite of the fears and the gloom, 
the frustrations and the despair, which have gripped all of us, 
ind in spite of the cacaclysmic perils which still beset us. | 
make these assertions, too, in spite of the tact that my persona! 
view of man and of life ts essent y pessimistic, for there 1s 
in my own root 1 feeling much of Augustine s sense of human 


tr igedy 
We may be living at the dawn of the Pax Atomica. Scien 
sts have succeeded in making war so dangerous to the very 
mtinued existence of life on this pianct as probably tO pre 
ide large-scale world wars among the powers which possess 


tomic and hydrogen bombs. It now appears that what the 
great prophets and ethical teachers of the past, appealing to 
the better natures of men, have never been able to accomplish 

worid peace—may now be accomplished by the physical 

ientists and the growing sense of atomic terror produced by 
their work 

Atomic energy may already have produced a revolution in 
international relations by making full-scale war among the 
great powers obsolete. The scientists were the first to see this 
Ihe most eminent scientists in the world, on both sides of the 
iron curtain, have declared total war a thing of the past—il 
man wants to continue to exist. Hydrogen bombs would not 
only obliterate all life in the great cities which would be their 
farpets but they also wi uld produce radio active clouds which 
would produce the floods of the deluge and in many ways set- 
off physical chain reactions which would unbalance the forces 
of nature and imperil our planet itself. Next to the scientists, 
it as the top-flight political leaders, those who have direct 
wecess to the latest atomic developments, who are best aware 
of the atomic revolution. On the other hand, the general public 
ill is not Conscious of the tremendous revoluuon produced by 
womic energy, and there are even some who continue to talk 
is glibly of war as if the stockpile of atomic bombs climbing 
higher and higher in the United States and in the Soviet Union 
did not exist 

Chere is tragic irony in the fact that, the grim game of in 
ternational relations being what it is, nemher American nor 
Russian leaders can say tt inkly that atomic war 1s so frightiul 
war is now obsolete. If the leaders of the 


al bAT RCS Ae 
United States were to say this openly, the Russians might in 
terpret this as a sign of fear and weakness and might be in 
vited to attack. On the other hand, Russian leaders probably 
feel chat if they proclaimed the end of large-scale war because 
of the revolution wrought by atomic warfare, the Americans 


might, in curn, take this as a sign of Russian fear and weak 


Mcss 
However, though neither side feels it can say publicly that 
arwe-scale war, because of the atomic revolution, is obsolete 
! lid go to Geneva last summer and at the summit 


both sides did 
meeting the President of the United States assured the Russian 


leaders—out loud, in the presence of the whole world—that 


the United States would nor attack the Soviet Union; likewise, 
Russia's top leaders gave assurances that the Soviet Union 
would not attack the United States. This was as far as both felt 


s 


they dared go. They did not say a first-class war was obsolete, 
burt they did promise within the hearing of the whole world 


hat they would not attack each other 


This is the real meaning of Geneva. Both sides promised 
not to resort to war as a means of settling their differences 
Chere was no formal pact to this effect There were merely 
mutual assurances that neither intended to attack the other 


in other words, informal though the assurances were, there 
seemed to be a general understanding that the enormous dif 


ties existing between the East and the West would nor be 


nmcu 
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decided by war. This was all that was accomplished at Geneva 

nothing more tangible. Geneva did not end the contest. The 
contest will go on. But if Geneva had any meaning at all, 
the contest will be decided by diplomacy; by politics; by all 
kinds of maneuvers and manipulations; by appeals to the 
minds and the hearts of the still-uncommitted peoples; and 
by all sorts of pressures short of war. Geneva did not end the 
cold war; it merely gave additional assurances that there 
would be no hot war. Diplomacy and politics now bulk even 
larger as methods of determining the points of conflict which 
exist between the two colossal contestants. 

Ic becomes clearer and clearer that an important pivot of 
the world contest is in Eastern and Southern Asia. There about 
one-half of the people of our planet live. These people, in one 
way or another, are transforming their old ways of life, coming 
into the modern world, acquiring machine technology and 
mass production. These huge populations are on their way to 
developing vast power, mechanical and scientific power, power 
the modern world understands. 

The vast transformation of Asiatic life has come to be 
known by the Asiatics themselves as their anti-imperialist 
revolutions. These revolutions involve ejecting non-Asiatic 
powers. The various countries of Asia want to be politically 
independent. They are or they are on the way to becoming 
politically independent. More and more, Asiatic policy will be 
molded by Asiatics, not by non-Asiatics. We Westerners surely 
must be conscious of this by now, but deep down it is still 
difficult for us to realize this and make it the fundamental 
basis of our policies. 

However, these revolutions are not merely political revolu- 
tions. These anti-imperialist revolutions also involve up-root- 
ing much of the old order, altering immemorial attitudes, 
throwing off the miseries of centuries, curbing the power of 
landlords and Buddhist priests, diminishing the hold of the 
cognate family and the communal village, building modern 
states in the Western sense, and above all, in modernizing 
communications, mechanizing agriculture and industry, and 
developing mass production and modern living standards. 

When backward peoples with no considerable middle classes 
or capital-supplying classes of their own attempt to build an 
industrial revolution from scratch, they can do this in one of 
several ways. They may call back individual Western capital- 
ists and investors to do the job, but the Asiatics are in revolt 
against this method. They say when their industrialization 
must depend mainly on foreign capitalists that their economies 
are directed too much to the producing of cheap raw materials, 
that their economies are kept unbalanced, that too much of the 
profits and benefits is siphoned off to the West, and that 
economic penetration leads to political domination. These are 
the very things against which the backward Asiatic peoples 
are in revolt. 

Another way, the opposite way in which these Asiatic coun- 
tries may get industrialization, is to imitate Russia, that is go 
all the way to totalitarian Communism, and by the collective 
devices of government and by rigid controls over consumption 
and by the drastic channeling of labor and the forced savings 
of the population into heavy industry literally compel a rapid 
development of steel mills, hydro-electric plants, tractor fac- 
tories, and so forth. True, Communism sacrifices freedom to 
rapid industrialization, and it is accomplished at dreadfu! 
human cost. But it does lead to rapid industrialization, and to 
peoples who have had neither liberty nor high living standards 
the promise of high living standards to be produced by rapid 
industrialization makes a strong appeal. For this reason there is 
an ever-present tendency for the so-called anti-imperialist 
revolutions and the Communist revolutions to merge, and the 
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anti-imperialist revolutions and the Communist revolutions did 
actually merge in China and in northern Indochina. But while 
this is a tendency, we should constantly remember that this 
merger of anti-imperialist revolutions and Communist revolu- 
tions is not necessary, that millions of Asiatics wish to escape 
this merger, and that we Americans can do much to prevent 
any more such mergers from taking place 

For there is a middle way in Asia—a way somewhere be- 
tween free-enterprise capitalism and drastic Communism. This 
middle way is exemplified by Nehru’s India. India seeks the 
way of both bread and liberty, industrialism and freedom 
India seeks industrialization at a slower pace in order to leave 
room for freedom. India seeks to build only her basic heavy 
industries by government help; the rest are to be left to free 
enterprise. And we can help India and other “middle way 
backward countries achieve these goals by lending them tech- 
nical assistance and by providing their governments with long- 
term credits for big-scale capital development. 

Make no mistake, the Russian leaders know full well that 
one of the decisive pivots of the contest is in Asia. Not long 
after Geneva, the two top leaders of the Soviet Union, Bulganin 
and Krushchev, made their grand tour of the most important 
of the uncommitted countries of Asia. And all through thei 
tour they behaved like politicians seeking votes. Indeed, they 
operated as if an election campaign were in ‘ull swing and as 
if they were out to win that election at all costs. They rode 
through the principal streets of the principal cities. These 
streets were jam-packed with people come to hear the Soviet 
message.” They “poured it on"—Texas fashion. They ridiculed 
and Jampooned the Western capitalist countries. They de 
nounced “Wall Street” and the “economic royalists.” They 
laughed at the English for thinking, in their long period of 
imperialist power in Asia, that they were “superior” to the 
ageless Asiatics. Westerners were savages long after Asiatics 
had produced high civilizations, they reminded their hearers 
They made fun of the fat Buddhist priests, the big land-lords, 
and the Indian maharajahs. Indeed, both Russian leaders be 
decked themselves in the luxurious raiment of typical mahara 
jahs and burlesqued the finery and the silly pretensions of thes« 
old privileged rulers of India. The Russian leaders knew that 
Asia was in the midst of a mighty revolution, and they outdid 
themselves to mock at the old order in Asia, the order that 
plainly is in process of dissolution. They were working to push 
the anti-imperialist revolutions into Communist revolutions, so 
that these two revolutions might merge in India and Burma, as 
they already have done in China 

At first the Americans were shocked. Many Americans 
thought that Geneva had meant the end of the cold war, the 
end of the contest. But of course it had never meant that. It 
merely meant, if it had any meaning at all, that the contest was 
not to be allowed to lead to a hot atomic war, that it was to be 
fought as a diplomatic and political battle. The Russian leaders 
were doing just that, waging the contest as a political battle 
and taking it directly to the people. Although there were mixed 
reactions among the Asiatic masses, it seems that the political 
demagoguery of Bulganin and Krushchev met with consider 
able success. But Americans were not only shocked, they were 
repelled by the Russian methods. They referred to these 
methods as “antics.” They thought they were undignified, 
irreverent, unfair, and in outrageously bad taste. The two 
Russian leaders were characterized in the American press as 
gold dust twins” on a “vaudeville junket.” Their trip was 
described as a mission of ill-will. Indeed it was a spectacle 
this tour of the two top leaders of the world’s second greatest 
power. But we Americans had better take warning: It may be 
that the Russians have estimated the revolutionary temper 
of peoples casting off their old ways better than we Americans 
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have. When peoples are in a revolutionary temper they warm 
to leaders who ridicule and denounce the old privileged classes 
which are passing. People in a revolution like a little irrey 
erence, a little cussedness, and some earthy thumbing of the 
nose at the old rulers; they like the “give ‘em hell’ technique, 
the unmasking of the “powers that be’ or the “powers that 
were. 

My: personal reaction to Geneva and the grand tour of 
Russian leaders that followed Geneva was different from that 
of most Americans. | welcomed the new emphasis on diplom 
acy and politics. I said to myself: “Now if this is to be a 
peaceful contest of politics, then we Americans have every 
natural advantage over those Russians. We have more tech 
nological know-how than the Russians and can provide the 
Asiatics with much more technical assistance. We have far 
and away the most capital to export. And if this is to be like a 
democratic political campaign, a direct appeal to the masses, 
then we Americans can surely do that better than the Russians 
for we have had much more experience with it 

Here | am speaking to an audience which for the most part 
had had its origin in the Southern and Western states of our 
United States of America. Many of you are transplanted 
folks from Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas—particularly Texas. Indeed, I believe 
Arizona has come to be known as the state of “displaced per 
sons” from Texas. Now we of the South and West certainly 
are familiar with the “antics” of the agrarian demagogue, of 
the stormy petrel, of the colorful and picturesque politician 
who “pours it on” and with much earthy cussedness tears into 
the “powers that be.” These have been the familiar tactics of 
the popular politicians of the South and West—be they re 
actionary, conservative, liberal, or radical. These were the 
tactics of Tom Watson of Georgia, of “Cyclone” Davis of 
Texas, of old Jeff Davis (not Jefferson Davis) of Arkansas, of 
Vardaman and Bilbo of Mississippi, of Heflin of Alabama, of 
Jim Ferguson and “Pappy” O'Daniel of Texas. Do you r 
member how old Ben Tillman of South Carolina used to 
boast he would stick his pitchfork into the fat ribs of Grover 
Cleveland and Wall Street? Do you remember how Governor 
Sidney J. Catts of Florida used to appeal to his audiences by 
saying that the people of Florida had but three friends 
Jesus Christ, Him Crucified, Sears Roebuck; and Sidney | 
Catts? Do you recall how Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Lease of Kansas 
used to exhort her farm audiences “to raise less corn and more 
hell’? A few years ago Bob Reynolds of North Carolina got 
to the United States Senate by accusing his opponent, Senator 
Cameron Morrison, of living in a swank Washington hotel 
and eating caviar for breakfast—'‘fish eggs, and Russian fish 
eggs at that.” Every one here remembers how “old Gene 
lalmadge of Georgia would snap his red galluses and make 
fun of the “big-wigs.” Just imagine what a field day Huey 
Long would have today if he were making a grand tour of 
Asia and lampooning the fat tyrants in the Kremlin! Even 
our less colorful politicians, ¢ ven our more prosal politicians 
in all parts of the United States, have frequently used some 
Ol these tactics 

Now you will say: “But these types never became truly 
national leaders.” Allow me to remind you that William Jen 
nings Bryan, Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Wendell Willkie, and Harry Truman could do this sort of 
thing—on a bit “higher” level. Remember, also, that the two 
times in modern history when American prestige abroad wa 


at its very highest were when Woodrow Wilson and Franklin 


LD. Roosevelt were making impassioned democratic appeals to 
the peoples of the world 
On second thought, however, I began to wonder about our 


ibility to meet the challenge in Asia. Americans stil] do not 
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realize the threat in Asia, the ever-present tendency of the anti- 
umperialist revolutions to merge with the Communist revolu- 
tions. We Americans have not been over-generous with tech- 
nical assistance and we have offered few long-time credits for 
capital development to those Asiatic countries which have not 
gone Communist but which want desperately to industrialize in 
a hurry. Amcricans seem to fee! that if their government were 
to help Asiatic governments build heavy industries that this 
would somehow be a betrayal of free enterprise at home. How- 
ever, this is not a betrayal of free enterprise, because the con- 
ditions which have made free enterprise so successful in North 
America can not be duplicated in Asia. 

Americans do not seem to feel enough faith in their own 
democracy. There has been some retreat from democracy in 
America, especially among American intellectuals who have 
been influenced by Ortega's anti-democratic Revolt of the 
Masses and its host of American imitators. The “new conserva- 
tism' among American intellectuals is essentially a questioning 
of mass democracy. We must go into Asia with real faith in 
democracy, realizing, however, that democracy in Asia may 
have to take on some social and governmental features not con- 
tained in democracy in America. We can beat communism in 
Asia with social democracy, a system somewhere between 
American free-enterprise capitalism and socialism. Still Ameri- 
cans do not believe this; if they think of democracy as export- 
able at all they think of it in terms of the simon-pure, middle- 
class American brand. 

In addition, we must recognize that technical assistance and 
economic aid for capital development are not enough. Let me 
repeat: Mere economic aid 1s not enough. We must go into 
Asia with a genuine feeling for Asiatics as human beings. We 
must see their problems from their point of view. There must 
be no feeling of superiority on our part. There must be no 
trace of racism. We must treat Asiatics as equals, feel in 
reality that they are equals, deal with them as equals and with 
great human sympathy—without any condescension, without 
one whit of the patronizing attitude. And we must send as 
our representatives not brass hats or mere experts but real 
folks, people who in addition to their specialties have warmth 
and human understanding, leaders with imagination and spon- 
taneity who can make mass appeals, leaders who, if need be, 
can lampoon the Russian leaders just as much as they lampoon 
us. We must make our appeal directly to the people, and let 
us never forget that Asiatic peoples are in the midst of a 
revolution against the old order. Let us fearlessly challenge 
totalitarian Communism with democracy and with social 
democracy and let us do this in human terms ordinary Asiatics 
can understand, 

Have we become too rich and too proud a people to do this, 
too completely middle class, too nice, too respectable, too 
squeamish, too insulated, too sterilized, too smooth, too 
stereotyped’ Is rwentieth-century American politics producing 
the earthy or the spontaneous or the crusading leaders who can 
make such appeals? Judged by their public utterances, it seems 
to me that there are mainly three types of political leaders in 
America today. There are those who make the pat speeches 
so common to our civic clubs and chambers of commerce. 
There are those who make the slick speeches so common to 
American advertising copy. And there are those who make the 
smooth and “smart” speeches so admired by our eggheads, our 
college campuses, American suburbia and the Brooks 
Brothers-clothes and station-wagon sets. I leave it to your 
imagination to fit in the specific names to illustrate these three 
classifications. (You see, this is not a political speech and I am 
not going to offend anybody!) In my opinion none of these 
three types could carry the American message to Asia in an 


effective way. 
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Most of the men who come to mind as capable of doing this 
job—either in the spontaneous earthy way or in the crusading 
way—are essentially products of the nineteenth century in 
their outlook and manner: Bryan, Theodore Roosevelt, Wood- 
row Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry Truman, Wendell 
Willkie. The product of mid-twentieth century America seems 
to be different—a smoother, a less colorful, a less earthy, a less 
spontaneous, a less crusading breed. A few of the old earthy 
types of American leaders survive. One who comes to mind 
is Senator Bill Langer of North Dakota. But the trouble with 
those of the Langer type is that they do not know enough 
about international affairs to be effective. They are likely to be 
isolationists or mavericks. 

A decade or so ago when we Americans inherited the 
world leadership we tended to be too humanitarian and 
crusading, to put too much stock in popular appeals and 
not enough stock in power politics. We had to learn the 
enormous importance of power in international relations. 
But now we seem to have over-learned that lesson. We have 
embraced power politics with the enthusiasm of the convert. 
Power politics, of course, must never for an instant be 
neglected, and we must keep our powder dry. But there is 
something besides sheer power in international relations. 
It is high time to combine power with the things we 
Americans used to do so well and now do so poorly; it is 
time to combine power with sympathy, humanitarianism, 
idealism, and appeals to the emotions and the heart. I know 
that the average American is not rich, and I know that 
deep down the average American is not a smooth and 
patronizing and smug and stereotyped individual. The 
average American is not the stuffed-shirt Babbitt he is often 
said to be; he is not the Ivy League egghead; and he is not 
the: completely stereotyped, other-directed, and conforming 
American of slick advertising copy. Deep down—among the 
masses of Americans—there is still plenty of the old earthi- 
ness, the old non-conformity, the old ability to poke fun 
at those on top, the old gasconade and rodomontade, the 
old love of color and hyperbole, the old feel for people as 
people, the old passion for justice to the under-dog, the 
old faith in democracy. And when this exists among the 
mass it is still possible to produce it among the first and 
second string leaders. 

If we are to win in Asia, then, there are certain things 
we must do, and do soon. We must send adequate technical 
assistance to the underdeveloped and uncommitted peoples. 
We must provide them long-time credits for capital devel- 
opments. We must speak to these Asiatic peoples as man 
to man, as humans to humans. We must so nace and 
sympathize with their problems. We must have faith in 
democracy and be willing to adapt it to conditions in Asia. 
We must realize that Asiatics, and not we, will mold Asiatic 
policy. We must not expect to bribe Asiatics into joining 
our side as military allies, but rather we must provide the 
economic aid and the human understanding that will lead 
to their rejecting Communism and freely electing to follow 
the path of freedom. And we must send as our representatives 
to them warm-hearted individuals with a feel for people, 
with a sense of the vicarious, with a passion for democracy, 
and with a flexibility that realizes that foreign systems must 
be molded in the light of indigenous cultures and actual 
conditions. 

In some ways the power situation in the world, from the 
point of view of the long historical pull, seems to be 
improving. The polarization of power between Russia and 
the United States seems to be weakening. Nationalism within 
Communist countries may be loosening the seemingly united 
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Communist front, producing international differences be- 
tween Communist countries just as nationalism has always 
produced international differences between capitalist and 
democratic countries. Japan and Germany are recovering as 
independent power factors. In the future, as Germany more 
and more recovers, the United States may have to be close 
enough to Germany to check Russia, but close enough to 
Russia to check Germany; and Russia may increasingly feel 
that she must be close enough to Germany to check the West, 
but close enough to the West to check Germany. In short, there 
are signs that the old multiple balance of power is reviving; 
and the multiple balance of power is more flexible, more man- 
ageable, and less dangerous than the bi-polarization of power. 
But we must not depend on this possible trend alone; we 
must by our economic policies and our wise social politics and 
our human attitudes halt the expansion of Communism among 
the backward peoples. 

It becomes increasingly probable, then, that the great 
contest of our time will be settled not by war but by 
diplomacy and politics. This in itself is a stupendous gain. 
The end of great world wars, if indeed the Pax Atomica is 
upon us, is one of the decisive revolutions in the world’s 
history. And we have the skills and the capital to win the 
diplomatic and political struggle if we have the sense and 
the will to use them effectively. 


Ul 


Not only may an atomic revolution be in process of 
eliminating war, but all about us we see evidence of 
impressive material gains in man’s conquest of disease and 
poverty. The three great material scourges of man have 
been war, disease, and poverty. These have been inter-related, 
and each has added to the miseries of the others. Now all 
seem to be retreating before man’s increasing techniques 
for controlling the physical and social environment. 

Everywhere in the world standards of living are rising. 
Modern machine technology and mass production are in- 
creasingly meeting the physical needs of people and making 
great inroads on poverty. Material progress is uneven from 
country to country, but advances are being made even in 
the poorest and most backward countries. Today all backward 
countries are stirred by the great promises of modern tech- 
nology. The attack on poverty goes on under every system— 
under Communism, under Socialism, and under dynamic 
American Capitalism. Dynamic American Capitalism has 
provided many of the mechanical and managerial techniques 
that are being used by all systems and in all countries. 

If I were a businessman I would make my calculations 
on the strong probability that the United States will escape 
a major economic depression. There is no doubt that we 
now have ¢10ugh economic and social techniques to avoid 
a major economic disaster, if we have the will and the 
rationality to use them. The devices of Keynesianism adapted 
to particular situations—controls over credit, the timely rais- 
ing or lowering of rediscount and discount rates, budgetary 
manipulations, tax policies to influence investments and 
consumption, and government spending or the absence of 
government spending—are now sufficiently well known and 
accepted to prevent another economic disaster, to curb either 
critical inflation or deflation. These controls, too, are indirect; 
they represent planning not by compulsion but by inducement; 
they lead individual businessmen to make those private 
decisions in the market which they should make in their own 
interests and in the interest of a healthy economy. Moreover, 
we in America have not even begun to use all the weapons 
in the Keynesian arsenal. The British, even if the relatively 
small segment of their economy that is socialized were 
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eliminated from consideration, have learned to use Keynesian 
devices over a wider range and in an intricate way still 
never resorted to in America. The British have been required 
to do this because of their more complicated and precarious 
economic situation in the world today. 

Now I am not saying that today poverty has been eliminated 
anywhere, even in the United States. What I am saying is 
that man is making impressive attacks on poverty, that every- 
where living standards are rising, that man now has the 
scientific and mechanical techniques and apparently the 
social will to continue increasingly effective attacks on poverty 
until poverty is virtually eliminated, that the blueprint of 
the next hundred years in this respect is now pretty well 
discernible. Of course, there is still much to do, but much 
is being done and in all likelihood will continue to be done 
with accumulating effectiveness. I am not unmindful of the 
world’s increasing population and of the drain on the world’s 
natural resources that progressive industrialization entails 
The scientist can not create natural resources. Everything he 
creates is created out of something else. Even atomic energy, 
which when applied to economic production in a big way 
will accelerate still more man’s effective assault on poverty, 
is not made out of thin air. But today, as never before in 
the world’s history, man has the scientific, the mechanical, 
and the social techniques and skills for planning and con- 
trolling the use of natural resources and maintaining a 
balance between them and population. 

We of the twentieth century, then, live in an age of 
material triumph. The Pax Atomica may be dawning. The 
three immemorial scourges of man-—-war, disease, and poverty 
—seem to be yielding to man’s increasing scientific and 
social techniques. A full-scale atomic war could halt all 
of these trends, but such a war becomes less and less likely 
as the sheer magnitude of the scientific. achievement in 
volved in atomic energy and its apocalyptic implications 
slowly penetrate to men everywhere. 


Il] 


As man conquers in one area, new problems and concerns 
arise in another. Success invariably brings new maladjust 
ments, new distortions, new challenges. The new challenges 
to man are those involving man’s liberty and man’s spirit 
Man's material triumphs are begetting spiritual distortions, 
and when I use the word spiritual I am using it in all 
senses, including the religious, which involve the spirit of 
man. 

Everywhere there is a palpable threat to individual liberty 
The Communists, in their haste to bring industrialization to 
extensive backward areas of the world, have created police 
states which have drastically curbed liberty. But even in 
the non-Communist areas of the world certain trends and 
forces are threatening liberty. 

Modern machine technology has created societies of bigness 
There is big business, big government, big publishing, big 
education, big entertainment, big sports—big organization 
everywhere. We live in a more bureaucratic world. Bureauc- 
racy is not confined to government. Bureaucracy comes 
out of bigness. Anything that gets big becomes bureaucratic. 

Most of a person's decisions are no longer individual 
decisions. Formerly when a person made a decision he saw 
the immediate effects of that decision; he was rewarded or 
punished by that decision. Today, most decisions are chain 
decisions. Many people help make a decision. It is difficult 
to see what part of a decision was made by any one in- 
dividual. Increasingly a person does not know whether he 
has had any real part in a decision or not. He escapes 
responsibility for decisions. He is haunted by a sense of 
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nsecurity. Decision-making is based less 


more and 


inimportance, of 


ind le on personal experience and more on 


hearsay, on second-hand evidence, on the reports of others 
on circumstances and conditions that are remote and im 
personal 

Increasingly, people are played upon, and manipulated 
twisted, and molded by the pervasive mass media of com 
munications—mass publications, the movie, the radio, the 
television. Thinking becomes more stereotyped and con 
formist. Even progressive education, in its emphasis on 
adjusting the individual to his group, may in reality be 
emphasizing conformity in the name of adjustment. Of 


Course 


a super emphasis 
regimenting 


is for maladjustment, but 
device for 


nobody 
on adjustment may be just another 
lor engineering contormity 
Increasingly we live in a society of mass production, mass 
mass man 
though 


goods, mass standards stereotypes, and 
Man, to use the apt term of Riesman, is becoming 
it is just as important to remember that he has by no means 


man. 


mass 


( mm plete ly become ‘the other-directed” 
We must 


modern life 


beware of exaggerating. All of the forces of 
ire not rigged against liberty. Some of today’s 
positively Liberty is not merely the 
ire positive aspects to liberty 
adding to man’s liberty 
illiterate, uneducated, and 
individuals can not be really free. Liberty is 
and real alternatives, and the 
wider the liberty. Sick people 
people are not free people 
ignorance should 


forces are libertarian 
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material gains are 
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choice choice 
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disease, 
Even a centralized can be decentralized 
ind personalized in its actual administration. You people who 
deal with banking and credit know how through American 
h banking system has been partly private and 
Even our currency—the old National Bank 
notes and Federal Reserve notes—represent a 
blend private and public responsibility. Our credit system 
roo, in the actual operation of the Federal Reserve system 
blend of and public responsibility 
Reserve system and our Federal Land Bank 
both centralized and decentralized at the same 
both a balancing of national 
ind local responsibility. Our Rural Electrification 
example of a power centralized but in 
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a public corporation which, while 
for independent 
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employees of public corporations ordinarily have the 
freedom to organize and to engage in politics as the em 
corporations. This freedom for employees 


and indeed for all public employees 


ployees ol private 


ol public corporations 


is of the utmost importance if the Leviathan state is not to 


hecome the 


totalitarian state 
An industrial society produces more and better organized 
individualism in in 


conditions, the 


groups. There is always a danger to 
creased organization. But under modern 
organization of many diverse groups probably does more to 
extend liberty than to curb it. Organized groups check big 
business. Organized groups check big government. Organized 


groups check one another. Power checks power. 
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Then too, there are more careers open to different kinds 
of personal interests and talents than there were formerly. 
Big business destroys some small businesses and enterprises, 
but while it destroys it also creates. It has created more smal] 
businesses and enterprises and more kinds of careers than 
developing industrial society grows 
increasingly diverse and pluralistic in its economic life. 
New specialties, services, and professions multiply and 
proliferate and with them new kinds of job-openings and 
careers. Choice of one’s life work is among life’s most 
precious freedoms, and the range of job opportunities and 
careers is widening. A large part of the service industries 
existing today did not exist at al] at the turn of the century. 

The new sciences of anthropology, sociology, and psychol- 
ogy emphasize differences in cultures and in individuals, and 
in their practical application they seek to adjust individuals 
to their different needs. This is liberating. 

Nevertheless, modern trends pose undeniable threats to 
liberty. Half of winning the battle to preserve and extend 
liberty consists of being conscious of these threats. and of 
tracking down their causes. 


it has destroyed. A 


IV 

Is our mechanical civilization making man less human? 
Is it dehumanizing man?’ Is our robot civilization turning 
man himself into a robot? Is man becoming confused about 
the ends of life itself? 

What are the ends of life? The ends of life are distinctly 
human: to win the affection of one’s fellows; to love and 
be loved; to romance and dream; to delve into the mysteries 
to use leisure time with zest and imagination; to loaf 
constructively; to enjoy a sense of personal discovery and 
persona! growth; to attain biologic, emotional, intellectual, 
cultural, and spiritual fulfillment. 

Never before has man had so many material means to 
illow him to enjoy the human and spiritual ends of life. 
Every person in America now has scores of mechanical slaves 
to ease his burden in the battle for survival and livelihood 
He now has more time and energy to enjoy the real ends 
of life. But too often instead of better enjoying the ends 
of life he gets bogged down in the mechanical means. He 
gadget-happy. Instead of richly enjoying ad- 
leisure time for self-fulfillment, he works harder to 
acquire still more gadgets, creature comforts, and canned 
amusements. The mere means of life may be swallowing 
the ends of life; robot methods seem to be transforming man 
himself into a robot. 

What a pitiful sight it is to see men well past middle 
age with ample means to enjoy life still insisting on going 
their businesses and professions. These men are afraid 
afraid of life because the ends of life have 
dried up within them. Very often we hear Americans say 
It is better to wear out than to rust out.” What a horrible 
conception of man, torn between wearing and rusting out 
As if that were the alternative! The alternative is not whether 
tO wear out or to rust out but whether to give more time to 
the beauties and mysteries of living. 

Yesterday evening I rode on a public bus from El Paso 
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A few days ago a distinguished psychiatrist of Los Angeles 
told me that many high school students in the Hollywood and 
Beverly Hills area are developing serious inferiority com- 
plexes because their already comfortable homes are not 
provided with swimming pools. Our poor, frustrated Ameri- 
can adolescents, suffering terrible anxieties because their 
parents do not live in homes with two bath-rooms, two cars 
in the garage, and a swimming pool on the terrace! No 
doubt it will not be long before it will require three bath- 
rooms, three cars, and even larger swimming pools to pro- 
vide American adolescents in increasingly numerous areas 
of America with a minimum sense of security. 

As I travelled through Texas this time I was saddened 
and a little dismayed to see the erstwhile gusty, lusty, 
Texans being tamed before the advances of oil, money, 
Cadillacs, private airplanes, and fashionable Eastern shops 
(Or should I say shoppes? ) 

Several years ago I sat one whole afternoon in an ancient 
Romanesque church in Sicily and watched sad-eyed Italian 
mothers, with graceful shawls on their heads, kneel for hours 
before the Virgin. Again, this past summer I sat in the 
old colonial cathedral at Saltillo, Mexico, and silently observed 
many middle-aged women, with black mantillas on their 
heads, praying before the Virgin of Guadalupe. I could not 
help asking this question of myself: “Is there not more 
abiding psychological satisfaction in these simple pilgrimages 
of the Sicilian and Mexican matrons than in the endless bridge 
games of our American matrons, where a woman who owns 
a Chevrolet is envious of her partner who owns a Cadillac?” 

As I rode through the streets of Pensacola not long ago 
I saw large billboards advertising the coming to Pensacola 
of a very eminent divine who emphasizes the Pollyanna-Dal« 
Carnegie approach to religion. These advertisements pro- 
claimed in bold letters that this divine would be accompanied 
by three specialists in salesmanship. If you do nor see the 
incongruity of this, you are already beyond redemption. 

What can we do about these threats to spiritual values? 
As I said earlier, half of the battle consists in recognizing 
the threats. Whenever, in your day-to-day activities, you 
come in contact with these threats, be sure to give a nudgy 
or a shove in the direction of liberty and of other spiritual 
values. 

Vv 

It may be that within the next few decades, as industrialism 
spreads to India and Burma and Sicily and Mexico, a better 
reconciliation of material and spiritual values will be made 
in such “backward” countries than has been made in the 
older industrial countries. In these backward countries just 
now in process of becoming industrialized, the impact of 
industrialization may be so swift, as time is measured in 
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historical perspective, that the new materialism will perforce 
make a more generous accommodation to traditional spiritual 
values. 

However, I am reluctant to concede that we Americans 
must go to the so-called backward countries to renew and 
revitalize the human and spiritual values of life. All peoples 
(even by inference the Russians, who outwardly hate us but 
who actually envy and imitate us) agree that we Americans 
are the inspiration for the world’s advance in material wel 
fare; and all peoples are eager for our machine technology 
and mass production. But material and spiritual values should 
never be in opposition to each other; they should always 
re-enforce and enrich each other. Deep down in the American 
heritage itself are individualism, non-conformity, liberty, a 
breezy independence, an earthy lust for life, a healthy 
irreverence for the wordly powers that be, and a deep reverence 
for the abiding mysteries. Perhaps it is still mot too late 
to reverse the American trend to a distorted materialism 
We Americans can still summon from our past the human 
humane, and spiritual values to produce a more proportioned 
synthesis. It may be that we shall have to learn much from 
those simpler cultures which are now undergoing a belated 
and less complete industrialization; but our own indigenous 
pre-industrial qualities are still far from extinct, and we would 
do well to rediscover them in ourselves the better to restore 
a more harmonious way of life 

We are living, then, in the age of the greatest material 
achievements in history. We are witnessing the cumulative 
impact of the scientific and the commercial and the industrial 
revolutions, which have been gathering momentum in the 
Western world since the break-up of medieval society five 
hundred years ago. But the next century will have to concern 
itself with human, humane, and spiritual values. Material 
gains, I repeat, are not in conflict with spiritual values, and 
with time and conscious striving these values should re 
enforce and enrich each other. For the historical process dow 
not operate blindly in a mechanically deterministic fashion 
We must be aware of the need for a more harmonious syn 
thesis of material and spiritual values and to work for that 
synthesis 

Man increasingly is surrounded and influenced by th 
machines he has created. Man must take care that he is not 
dominated by these machines, that his robot world doe 
not transform him into a robot. What we Americans need 
is not more experts and technicians but more truly educated 
men, more genuine human beings. Man must remain man with 
the liberties of man 

You will notice that I did not say men. You will notice 


that I did not say mankind. I said Man: Individual Man 
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Free Enterprise or Disaster 
THE GOSPEL OF AMERICA 
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FEW MONTHS ago, while I was on one of my 
lecture tours through the United States, my car de 
veloped engine trouble on the winding highways of 
southern Indiana. It was late at night, the rain was pouring 
and I was helpless and hopeless. Not that I did not know 
what was wrong with my car, but there wasnt a singl 
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and the driver, one of those kind, always smiling American 
truck drivers, readily climbed out of his seat to give me a 
helping hand in my trouble. While the trucker was working 
on my engine we started a conversation; and I still don’t 
know how it happened, but, believe me, it didn’t take him 
more than about twenty-five seconds to discover that I was 
not talking with a mid-western accent. 

He suddenly looked at me and then asked me a question. 
By the way, Buddy, what are you doing here in the United 
States of America?” And I said to him: “Well, Buddy, that 
is very difficult to answer; because I am traveling all across 
this great and beautiful land to tell you happy, smug, com- 
fortable American people how terrible life is behind the Iron 
Curtain. Then, I am also writing articles for such publica- 
tions as the Saturday Evening Post, Fortune Magazine, and the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers; the fourth printing of my book 
is just off the press and I'm also a college professor and 
Chairman of the Department of Economics at Bradley 
University in Peoria, Llinois.” Hearing this, “Buddy” looked 
at me and said, in obvious disgust, “Ah, isn’t that too bad; 
I thought you were at least a traveling salesman.” 

Now, the more I think about my conversation with “Buddy,” 
the more I feel that, after all, he was right. I suppose you 
might call me a traveling salesman, although the merchandise 
[ am trying to sell you people is very difficult to sell... . 
because it hurts because it is bitter . . . . because it 
interferes with your comfortable, easy-going, wonderful 
American way of life. Because I am the traveling salesman of 
truth; of this horrible, deadly and cruel truth, as I learned 
it during the four dangerous and difficult years of post-war 
history, while, as the Secretary of the Treasury for the Republic 
of Hungary, I fought my desperate and losing battle against 
the encroachment of Russian sponsored Communism over my 
native land. And I am the traveling salesman of truth as I 
saw it in Moscow, in the Kremlin, where I sat for seven 
months, day after day, night after night, across the conference 
table from Molotov, Mikoyan, Marshal Voroshilov and the 
rest of the Politburo henchmen, trying desperately to whittle 
down an outrageous Russian claim of two hundred million 
dollars—a claim which was based on the stipulations of the 
unfortunate Potsdam agreement, and a claim which threatened 
Hungary with immediate economic collapse. 

After the seven months of bickering, I finally succeeded 
in reducing this claim to less than one-fourth of its original 
amount; to forty-five million dollars. So I have a hunch that 
very possibly tonight I must be about the only man in the 
United States of America, who has actually taken out per- 
sonally $155,000,000 from Stalin's own pocket. I am sorry 
to tell you that this didn’t do me too much good; because 
a few months later when the Russians took over my country 
and I had to flee for my life, Stalin took back the $155,000,- 
000; and what is even more tragic, together with the whole 
of my native land. But, even so, my friends, I feel that my 
mission to Moscow was not all frustration, because, sitting 
there in the Kremlin and looking and listening to the Soviet 
big-wigs, and studying their goals, their aims, their strategies 
and tactics, I was able to put together piece-meal, like a jig- 
‘aw puzzle, a master plan. 

A master plan which if I want to relate to you, will not take 
me more than a minute or so. Because, according to what I 
have seen in the Kremlin, all of you here tonight in this 
lovely auditorium, who are enjoying the fellowship of your 
great organization; and all of your family members, your 
children, relatives, and your friends and fellow citizens in 
this great country . as well as this great country itself, 
with its magnificent traditions and ideals, are all doomed. 
You are doomed to death, murder, starvation; to concentration 
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camps and to slave labor, exactly as those unfortunate nine 
hundred million people who live today behind the Iron 
Curtain and under the iron rule of the Kremlin. And whether 
or not this horrible death sentence against you, your families 
and this great country shall be carried out will depend 
entirely and exclusively upon you! 

What you, as American citizens, as free human beings can 
do abour it and are willing to do about it; because you are 
all doomed, at least in the minds of the men in the Kremlin, 
whom I have seen working day and night relentlessly on 
your total and complete destruction as a great country, as a 
free nation, as free human individuals. 

Of course, my friends, I can almost see the question in your 
eyes .... “How is it possible for this man to tell us these 
terrible things, when, de the Geneva Conference the whole 
free world is breathing a little easier, and everybody seems to 
be relaxing in the hope that the danger of World War III has 
been definitely removed from the scene of international poli- 
tics; and that also, perhaps, the Cold War will draw to an 
end?” 

Well, my friends, if we try to answer the question, I per- 
sonally believe that, after having known many of the men 
who are today in command in the Kremlin, there wasn’t even 
one of them who ever intimated that there would ever be 
any change in the final goal of Soviet foreign policy, namely, 
world domination Thirty-seven years ago, Lenin wrote a 
sentence which was, is and will remain the basic principle 
of Russian foreign policy. Lenin said in 1917 that there was 
going to be a series of conflicts in the world before it comes 
to a final showdown between the forces of Communism and 
Capitalism and I now quote to you Lenin, verbatim . . 

“ .... and after this final showdown the funeral dirge will 
be sung either over the tomb of Communism or over the 
tomb of Capitalism.” 

Now, of course, ladies and gentlemen, in the light of the 
Marxian doctrine and of its Leninian and Stalinian interpreta- 
tion, it is very difficult to expect that the Soviet leaders have 
completely changed. Of course, this doesn’t mean that we 
should not try in every possible way to sit down and negotiate 
to avoid a war; but for Heaven's sake, don’t let our guard 
down! 

The only reason the Russians sat down at Geneva was 
because they wanted time. They wanted time because we are 
strong. We finally have recognized, after what has happened 
in Europe, Korea, and Indo-China, what the Russian goal is 
and America has decided to do something about it; and 
America decided to start the largest peacetime military arma- 
ment program in the history of this country. The reason 
behind this was, that if we should keep militarily stronger 
than Russia, we shall have not only the opportunity to beat 
back any Communist aggression on the battlefield, but what 
is even better, we shall have the possibility to, prevent the out- 
break of World War III altogether. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, there is a lot of good reasoning 
behind this decision. I, who actually have known more 
Politburo members and perhaps have known them better than 
practically any diplomat or statesman in the West, can tell 
you that I came to know these Russian leaders as being ex- 
tremely realistic. They hate to take risks. So the idea is that if 
we remain stronger than Russia we shall have the best possibil- 
ity to avoid war. Because the Kremlin wiil never start a war 
if they should have the feeling that they would lose it. 

Of course, this armament program of ours has brought 
against America the slanders and accusations of the world- 
wide Communist propaganda machine. They still call us 
the imperialist war-mongers and the blood-thirsty capitalists 
of Wall Street. Well, I know that this doesn’t influence you 
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too much and it shouldn't; because you know just as well as 
I do that Americans are the most peace-loving people in the 
world. The reason why we are in this armament business today 
is not because America wants to dominate the world, but is 
simply because it wants to live in peace, decency and security. 
To prove to you that Americans are the most peace-loving 
people in the world, I can quote Bertrand Russell, the famous 
English philosopher, who once said that the main reason for 
war is that men go to wars because they want to get away 
from their wives. Now, ladies and gentlemen, if this is true 
you will have to admit that Americans are the most peace- 
loving people in the world; because as far as I know, if my 
American friends want to get away from their ladies, they 
don't go to war. They go to conventions! 

Now, of course, there is no question about it, that today 
there are some changes in the world situation. The most im- 
portant change, of course, is that the immediate peril of 
World War III seems to be farther away today than it was 
in the past few years but this definitely doesn’t mean that the 
peril is over. Because actually, in the strategy of Lenin, as 
he speaks about the inevitable conflict between Communism 
and Capitalism, there is not one single word mentioned that 
this inevitable conflict must deliberately come on the battle- 
fields of World War III. Of course, the Russians in a way 
are very much prepared for it. But they would be very happy 
if they shouldn’t have to actually risk a shooting war with 
America. 

What the Soviet leaders fanatically believe in is that 
America will finally collapse under what they call its own 
internal contradictions and difficulties. What they strongly 
believe in is that the American economy will collapse. Some- 
times the Russian leaders are extremely ridiculous in their 
expectations. 

I remember that one night I had a long conference in the 
Soviet Ministry of Foreign Trade, when, between two sessions 
I leaned back in my chair at the conference table and | 
pulled out from my briefcase a few foreign newspapers and 
began to read them. In Moscow you cannot buy foreign news- 
papers and I got them daily by diplomatic courier from 
various world capitals. There was an American newspaper 
in my reading material and in the Russian delegation there 
was a fellow who spoke English rather well, but who had 
never been outside Russia. I still remember his name, as it 
was a quite memorable one; he was called Nicolai Nicolaievich 
Nicolaiev. This man Nicolaiev suddenly grabbed my American 
newspaper and started avidly reading it. Never in my life did 
I see such a change on a man’s face. First he blushed, then 
he turned all pale. Then his lips began to tremble. Then his 
eyes began to twinkle. Then finally he walked up to the 
chairman of the Russian delegation and told him in a very 
excited voice, “Comrade Minister, there is wonderful news 
for us here in this newspaper. The Americans are having 
great troubles, great difficulties! There is a revolt! There is a 
rebellion going on in Washington! This is wonderful for 
us!” Well, honestly speaking, I don't know what the fellow 
was talking about. I had read this paper very carefully a few 
minutes before and there wasn’t any news there about any 
revolt or rebellion in Washington. So I glanced at the head- 
line which made Nicolaiev so excited. This was how the 
headline read: “Indians Whip Senators.” 

Of course, the Soviet leaders are not always so ridiculous in 
their expectations; because actually, if Bulganin would pray 
today in the Kremlin, (which I am sure that he doesn’t), then 
he would pray day and night that this unparallelled American 
system of free enterprise should collapse. I can report to 
you, with full responsibility, that the only reason we are 
not in a shooting war with Russia today, the only reason 
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why the Russian leaders found it necessary to sit down at 
the conference table at the Geneva conference, is not because 
of our superiority in A-Bombs or H-Bombs; and not because 
of the somewhat reluctant support we are getting from our 
free world allies; but it is simply because the Soviet leaders 
know very well, that in case of a shooting war the Soviet 
economy would never be able to match the unparallelled 
superiority of American industry and the unprecedented 
productivity of American agriculture. 

Therefore we can say that the continued healthy operation, 
expansion and prosperity of this American free enterprise 
system is the basic guarantee for 165 million Americans that 
their sons and grandsons will not have to die in the trenches 
and foxholes of World War III. As long as our free enter 
prise system can be maintained in its present shape and can 
be expanded we have the strongest guarantee in our hands 
against the outbreak of World War III 

Therefore, the problem can be shaped very simply, this 
way: Free Enterprise or Disaster. 

If we see, under such circumstances, the tremendous im 
portance of our American economic system, we can't be but 
chagrined and disturbed to see that this American economi 
system today has become the target of irresponsible demago 
guery and of politicking. We should discuss the American 
economy with objectivity and with knowledge; its status, its 
health, its future; but we should not approach this tremen 
dously important problem from the platform of politics. Be 
cause, believe me, that when I actually saw some of the plans 
for the destruction of America in the Kremlin, there wasn't 
any difference in those plans between Republican Americans 
or Democratic Americans. They want to slash the throats of 
all of us, with no regard whatsoever to which political party 
we do or do not belong. 

Therefore, the American economy cannot be the target of 
irresponsible talk, of loose statements, of gloomy predictions, 
of irresponsible actions; because this American economy is the 
greatest treasure of 165 million Americans. Of course, I am 
not telling you that such kind of loose talk and gloomy predic 
tions could actually cause a depression. But what it definitely 
can do is to create an atmosphere of fear, and uncertainty 
Because, after all, you can frighten the American businessman 
away from expansion, the American farmer from buying 
farm implements, the American housewife from buying 
household appliances, by telling them that there are hard 
times ahead. And real damage can be done by such kind of 
loose talk and demagoguery because we have to admit that 
the great majority of the American people neither knows 
the working, nor appreciates the blessings of this unparallelled 
American economic system. 

Most of the American people take it simply for granted that 
we, who are six per cent of the population of the world 
can have seventy-five per cent of all the automobiles in the 
world; that we can have fifty-seven per cent of all the tele 
phones in the world, and that a town like Kalamazoo 
Michigan, today can have more refrigerators, washing ma 
chines, and dish washers than Paris, London, Berlin, and 
Moscow put all together. It should be high time that the 
American people should know about and appreciate a little 
bit more this American economic system. This is especially 
important today, when you hear a mounting clamor for more 
concentration, for more coordination, for more guaranteed 
annual wages, and what not. Why do the American people 
not look sometimes beyond their own borders? Behind the 
Iron Curtain, for instance, where the Kremlin has actually 
achieved such stability among 900 million people . . . the 
stability of misery. And where there is coordination and quiet 
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Kremlin has today in its hands weapons which are actually 
more dangerous for the destruction of America than all the 
A-bombs, the H-bombs and the guided missiles they have 
accumulated in the arsenals of Russia. These most dangerous 
weapons against America are the indifference, the complacency, 
the apathy and the taking-for-granted attitude of millions and 
millions of otherwise honest, straightforward, patriotic and 
good-willing Americans. 

Only three years ago, during the last Presidential elections, 
I was highly elated to read in the papers that an unheard 
number of Americans went to the polls. I said to myself, 
Thanks be to God, this greatest nation of them all has finally 
recognized the danger and has decided to take its own future 
in its own hands.” But then two days later my enthusiasm de- 
creased considerably. This was when I read that although sixty 
million Americans had gone to the polls, actually a hundred 
million had the right to do so. Which, of course, meant that 
forty out of every hundred Americans didn’t find it necessary 
to repay with this small gesture, of giving fifteen minutes 
of their valuable time to their country, for those privileges 
which made Americans the best fed, the best dressed, and 
the most efficient people in the history of the human race. 

Forty out of every hundred Americans didn’t bother to 
vote because it was too cold, or it was too hot, or it was raining 
or they simply had something else to do. I apologize, but | 
had to think about my own Hungarian people. What did my 
Hungarian people get from their country, I am asking you? 
What did the Hungarian people get from Hungary besides 
war, frustration, hunger, misery? But when, after the war and 
actually under Russian military occupation, we asked these 
people to go out and to vote, to show the world that they 
did not want to live under Communist domination, they went 
They went, with their pale, hungry faces; they went with 
their torn clothes, they went, actually risking their lives; 
because they had to face the Russian flame throwers, the 
tommy guns and the tanks around the polling places... . and 
they voted. Ninety-five per cent of them and eighty- 
three per cent of these voted against Communism. And you, 
the happiest, wealthiest people in the world, you who have an 
unprecedented freedom in this country; you, who have even 
1 get-out-the-vote drive, you, who were offered even free auto- 
mobile rides to the polls ... . forty out of every hundred of 
you didn't go because you didn’t care. 

Of course, there is always an answer and an 
for this appalling apathy of so many Americans. ‘After all 
why should I vote when our two great American parties 
differ in their names only, so really it doesn’t make much 
difference who is ‘in’ and who is ‘out’ in Washington?” 

This, of course, might be true and might be not true, but 
may I ask you whether we have an insurance policy that for 
the next years and decades only those great traditional Ameri- 
can parties will compete for the votes of our citizens. Do we 
have any guarantee that some day perhaps a statist, fascist, 
socialist, or even Communist party might ask for these votes; 
and how can we be sure that they will never get them? 

Of course, if we shall be able to maintain the American 
economy in its present health and prosperity, this will be 
about the strongest guarantee against any American casting 
his vote for an extremist party. But let's suppose if this 
prosperity would not last forever in its present shape—if 
there would be some kind of a mild recession—how can 
we be certain that those people who might be hurt by such 
a change in our economic conditions would not seek remedy 
in voting for some other parties which are so generous in 
capturing the minds of the needy with empty bur well-sound- 
ing promises? 

What we never seem to think about is that in theory at least 
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about the privilege no one single American friend of mine 
has ever even thought about. This is the privilege that to- 
night, you will go home, you will go to bed, and tomorrow 
you will wake up in the same bed. Because behind the Iron 
Curtain, among 900 million people those hours between mid- 
night and four A.M. are the hours of terror, of anxiety, of 
these are the hours when, over there, 
in spite of the 


frustration; because 
the secret police goes out for its raids . 
Geneva conference 

These are the hours when they surround houses, blocks, 
streets, cities and entire towns and take the people to the 
concentration camps, to the jails and to the gallows... . in 
spite of the Geneva conference. And in these hours of the 
night over there, if a fist knocks on your door, you sit up in 
your bed and your heart beats up in your throat; because you 
don't know whether it is you who has to kiss goodbye for 
the last time your beloved ones, or this time it is only your 
neighbor they are taking away. 

You, my happy American fellow citizens, you certainly do 
not know this feeling. Let us suppose that your doorbell will 
ring at four o'clock tomorrow morning. You certainly wouldn't 
imagine that it is the secret policz coming to nab you. What 
would you think? Who could it be? Your first thought would 
be that it was the milk man; then you would imagine that 
it was the Western Union boy . . . . unless he is on strike, of 
course, as usual. In the worst case you would think that it 
is your neighbor who got a little bit loaded up the night 
before and had mistaken your door for his. 

But, my friends, if you don’t know our privileges, if you 
don’t understand our privileges, how are you going to stand 
up for these privileges? How are you going to defend them? 
You see, I don’t even blame you for not knowing what we 
have in this country, because I, myself, didn’t know what I 
had as long as my native Hungary was free and happy and 
prosperous. We had there a beautiful big city. Budapest, the 
Queen of the Danube; where one million happy men, women, 
and children lived and worked and played and they all thought 

~exactly as you do over here—that such a terrible thing, 
after all, cannot happen to us .... And then it a to 
us, when Hell broke loose. First the Nazis marched in and 
then the Russians came; those two evil giants fought their 
deadly battle for two months in our city. For two months one 
million civilians lived down in the air-raid shelters, in the 
cellars, without food, without water, without medical supplies. 
During those two months six thousand of our babies starved 
to death. We didn’t have a drop of milk to feed them and 
their mothers were starving, too. For two months, if we wanted 
to drink we had to melt the dirty, filthy snow in our palms, 
because the water mains were blown up and we didn’t have 
even fuel to melt the snow. For two months, if we wanted to 
eat, then at nightfall, when the bombing had stopped for an 
hour, we crept out to the ruined streets and there, in the 
ghostly light of the burning houses, we hacked off big chunks 
of flesh from the carcasses of dead army horses and we ate 
this meat raw, because we didn’t even have fuel to cook it. 

Well, my friends, if I still think of the horrible taste of 
that raw horse meat on my tongue, how can I tell you, my 
happy fellow American citizens, to go down on your knees 
in a daily prayer and thank God for the incredible blessings 
He has bestowed upon this country of ours. 

Because if someone can tell you, I can, that this country of 
ours is God's own country. But I am also sorry to tell you 
that I haven't seen yet the written guarantee of the Lord in 
which he would have promised to keep up, to maintain and to 
defend our privileges, even if we are unable or unwilling to 
appreciate and to recognize them 
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And if you ask me how come? How is it that 1, who am a 
newcomer here, am telling you how to appreciate more our 
own country .... well, my friends, I have a vested interest 
in America. 

When my wife and I fled Hungary we had lost everything 
that a man and a woman can possess in this world. The Com- 
munists had confiscated all of our wealth and belongings. I 
lost my job; they took away our Hungarian citizenship; we 
were blown -across the highways of the world, like two 
autumn leaves, without money, without friends . . . . without 
anything. But the worst thing which happened to us was that 
the Communists over there arrested almost every member of 
our family. In many cases, we do not know what happened to 
them: whether they are still alive, or dead. 

And then we came to America. Here, since, not only have 
my wife and I become American citizens, but, also our two 
children have been born. The older one is a little boy. His 
name is Johnny, and he’s five and a half years of age. Our 
second little tax exemption is a little girl. Her name is Eva 
Mary and she is fifteen months old now. Both of our kids 
are American citizens by birth. You know, when I look at 
these American born kids, I always remember the old saying 
that America is like a melting pot of races and nationalities. 
In our case I would think it is rather a pressure cooker. 

Of course, Eva Mary doesn’t know yet che wonders of this 
miraculous world into which she was born, but Johnny—well, 
he is a full-fledged American guy. He doesn’t speak another 
word than English. He even uses such expressions as “yup” 
and “nope,” which he most certainly did not learn from us. 

He plays all day long in the back yard with his little friends 
and neighbors, and he is mostly Davy Crockett; but when he 
decides to play cowboy with me, then he is Roy Rogers and 
I—among all things—am Trigger. But recently, one day, 
Johnny came home crying. Great big tears were running down 
his rosy cheeks, and he said to his mother, “Mummy, Danny 
told me that his grandparents are coming to visit them from 
Portland, Oregon. Why doesn’t my grandma, why doesn’t my 
grandpa come and visit us?” 

Now, my friends, what do you want me to tell my American 
children? Should I tell them that they will never get a kiss 
from their grandmother, like Danny, because their grand- 
mother is dying in a concentration camp in Hungary? 

Should I tell them that their uncle died as a consequence of 
the tortures he suffered in a slave labor camp? Should I tell 
them that their three old aunts were evicted in the middle 
of the night from their small house and left there on the high- 
way on a cold December night? Should I tell them that their 
two little cousins, a boy and a girl, were taken away from 
their parents and are today being brought up in Communist 
military schools where they are being taught to hate, and 
perhaps to fight my children’s country, America? 

Shall I tell them that when my wife and I pass away, 
they will be about alone? Alone . . . except in one way... 
because as American citizens they will be members of the 
greatest family in the world. There isn’t anything I could 
give our American kids except the greatest gift on earth, 
American citizenship. 

But this will be of value to them only if all of you will see 
to it that this American citizenship for our young generations 
should mean the same thing that it means to you. And as it 
was founded by your forefathers and handed over to you by 
your ancestors. Your responsibility is tremendous, but your 
work is the best guarantee that our Johnny and Eva Mary, and 
your Johnnies and Marys, and the millions and millions of 
Johnnies and Marys in this great country will grow up and 
live in a free, strong, and happy America. 
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ADIES and gentlemen, the kinder the introduction, the 
greater the challenge for the speaker. I need not say 
how really thankful I am to Mr. Massé for his laudatory 

introduction. In his own discreet way, he has set the ideal 
toward which I shal! strive. But, as I do not pretend nor expect 
to live up—or rather to speak up—to it, I hereby solemnly 
make him responsible for any discrepancy which you may 
detect between the lofty goal he has set and my own per- 
formance. 

On a more serious tone, let me now express to you my 
gratitude for this opportunity which I am here granted to 
tackle, with such a distinguished audience, some of the 
problems and elements of what I term “our mixed economy.” 
I am particularly interested in a discussion and description 
of the advantages of such an economy, as I see them. My 
approach to this economic topic may well be more sociological 
or moral than strictly economic, for its many implications 
for our society seem to me to go far beyond the frontiers 
of an economic framework. 

This points to the immediate need for a clarification of 
concepts and a definition of terms. First, what is meant 
by mixed, when one speaks of a mixed economy? The 
dictionary will tell us that a thing is “mixed” when it is 
made up of a number of heterogeneous elements or further, 
when it is a part of, or participates in, different things. 

For instance, we may call “mixed” a government which 
participates in the nature of various others. In terms of 
public administration, a mixed commission will be one 
which is composed of members selected from two or more 
nations, or voluntary associations, and so on. In short, the 
word “mixed” refers to one fundamental fact: that of diversity 
Needless to say, diversity does not and should not imply, 
per se, contradiction, opposition, or conflict. On the very 
contrary—since a state of harmony is essentially based on 
conditions of diversity; for harmony, as here understood, 
is the orderly arrangement of parts into a whole so that they 
contribute to the attainment of one common end. 

A mixed economy, therefore, is an economy made up of 
diverse elements oriented toward the same goal, that is, the 
welfare of all, which can be reached only in a climate of 
human dignity, self-respect, and freedom, in an atmosphere 
of tolerance and good will. The various elements of a mixed 
economy, then, diverse though they may be, will be set in 
harmony with one another, thus seeking through the unity 
of purpose the oneness of goal within the diversity of in- 
stitutions, enterprises, and methods of action or operation. 

Those characteristics which we consider essential to what 
we call a mixed economy are not found together and as such 
in every country, in every form of government, or in every 
economic structure. 

For instance, one cannot expect to find freedom of enter- 
prise and tolerance toward various types of economic 
organization in a state of slavery or serfdom, or in a country 
that is ruled by a tyrant or a dictator. I do not believe any 
more than you do, for example, that freedom of enterprise 
and a spirit of tolerance are the stamp of Communist coun- 
tries. But why go so far, why go behind the Iron Curtain, 
to discover that mixed economy, as we understand it, is 


non-existent? 


Take, for instance, those primitive countries which still 
form a large portion of the world of today, the so-called 
underdeveloped countries; there, the natives are often deprived 
of the bare necessities of life; in those countries, a lack 
of natural resources, or else a lack of organization or equip 
ment to exploit them, do not allow the greatest majority 
of their inhabitants to make a decent living from the land, 
from the earth, or from the sea; those are usually overpopu 
lated areas. 

It is true that such countries are not equally poor in 
resources; some are potentially rich indeed; but there is onc 
characteristic which they share in common: Only a slight 
minority of their people are educated; and, in most cases 
education stands at a rather low level: their civilization can 
scarcely be given the name of civilization; and their lack 
of initiative or ability to improve their lot makes their poverty 
even worse. It is not at all surprising, therefore, that under 
such conditions, their existence hardly lies at the level of 
mere subsistence, that their government must be handled in 
the most primitive ways, usually in the form of a tight and 
pervasive collectivism which prohibits or hinders any diversity 
of undertaking. 

This brings into light some of the other prerequisites for 
the achievement of a mixed economy, that is, a minimum 
degree of human progress as it is provided for education 
by initiative, which is a result of minds being enlightened 
by knowledge and motivated by energy and ambition, and as 
provided for by political development and sufficient wealth 

Still further, we may ask ourselves if the failure to 
establish a mixed economy is proper only to totalitarian or 
underdeveloped countries. For instance, political unrest, as 
it is found in some countries which we know all very well 
does not necessarily prevent the existence of a mixed economy, 
but may become a real threat to it and may constitute a 
definite obstacle to its normal functioning. Thus it is clear 
that peace, order, and harmony, as well as a certain degre 
of political maturity, are essential if a country is to reach 
a state of mixed economy, an economy that has attained 
a certain stage of evolution. A mixed economy, as I mean 
it and as I see it, cannot develop without strong advances in 
civilization; I do not mean to say, however, that it is 
necessarily the only outcome of civilization, but it is assuredly 
a logical one. 

Are we so proud of ourselves, are we so confident in our 
own achievements in North America, and particularly in 
Canada, that there is no doubt left in us that we have 
succeeded in attaining this state of education, of civilization 
and of economic progress that allows mixed economy to be 
the dominant type of economy in our land? I would not 
sincerely dare answer “Yes.” Why? Because even though 
we are prone to recognize that the conditions | have described 
or pointed to so far are, as a whole, present in our society 
at large, there is, however, a certain number of forces, either 
internal, that is within the economic activity itself, or 
external, that is, from the outside of the economic world. 
that tend toward weakening or opposing this state of mixed 
economy. 

Let us, in effect, suppose that within a specific field 
of economic activity, say, the meat-packing industry, a firm 
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ing to Create a monopoly which, of course, we al! 
now not the case by gaining complete control over 
py processing or manufacturing and distribution, without 
r ‘CO rhe vyener pro per ( ve he ng or the 
O} ‘ 
le ime now | ‘ repeated im many 
er major fields of economic activity and that it is made 
he same spirit. It then becomes clear that this mixed 
f n N¢ re Oo olten complacently peak ng of 1s just 
mere word, that it cannot be a reality under such conditions 
In ft. there 5, then, no tuation of mixed economy, because 
ling to the definitions previously given, one of the main 
nponents of what to me a mixed economy, is that any 


” whatsoever has the right to 
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perate and be successful under normal conditions of oper 

tion, provided the aim to be attained, that is, the well-being 
¢ peopl § Sale guarded 

What does all this mean, in concrete terms? It mean 

long as the people are satisfied in most respects, as 

ns they find it advantageous to have the faculty of 

king their choices as to the kind of enterprises they do 


efer, then any type of enterprise must be accepted, must 
ve the right to exist and operate. When I speak of enter 


¢, | have in mind every type of enterprise, the big, even 
he giant undertaking as well as the small firm, even of 
family type or of an individualistic type, the corporate 
wyanization as we is the unincorporate one, the profit 
eking enterprise, too often erroneously labeled “the capital 
nn is against the service-secking organization, better 
nown as the cooperative organization—which is also as 
named “the noncapitalist enterprise the private un 
iking (which comprises all types of enterprise outside 
e control) and the state undertaking itself, like crown 
mpanies, other state-supported firms and various agencies 
| Government, such as the liquor commissions, wheat board 
eat board, industrial development bank, hydroelectric and 
power commissions, municipal public utilities, and so on 
All those undertakings are component parts of “our mixed 
OnOMY 
Lh now bring rit tO anornel fundamental aspect ol 
vhat is or should be a mixed economy, and this is the amount 
nature Of State intervention into the economic activity 
f a nation. | know that this is a delicate question, but it is 


me that we must face boldly and with a true and deep sense 


f realism. The proper function of the State is not primarily 
nterfere with the activity of the citizens and their own 
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Here again we are dealing with another criterion of our 
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mixed economy, efficiency. Initiative alone is not sufficient, 

must be combined with efficiency if we want to have a 
worthy economy, an economy that possesses a dynamism 

mg enough to perpetuate itself, to answer the ever- 

inging needs of the people and to adapt itself to the 
mstantly altered conditions of a country in a state of 
progress and development. This is a challenge to our type 
o! economy. 

A mixed economy, as we have already seen it, must offer 
he people opportunities for choices amongst the various 
types of enterprises; but it requires even more than that. 
Not only should we have to make a choice or submit volun- 
tarily to a choice made by others between the various types 
f undertakings, but we must have the opportunity to make 

lecision as against other decisions in the normal course 
of the economic activity; in other words, our “mixed economy” 
must lend itself to the making of free decisions and must 
offer opportunities for obtaining that end. There must be, 
for instance, freedom of choice or liberty of decisions as to 
nvestments: Types of investments, amounts to be invested, 
where we want to invest; as to consumption, what to 
onsume¢ how to consume, how much to consume, as to 
production, what and in what quantities to produce, where 
to produce, when to produce; as to distribution, where to 
distribute, how much to distribute, and so forth. This does 
not mean that we do not have to take into consideration 
the limiting factors—either material or ethical—inevitably 
nvolved in the process of choice. There must always be an 
equilibrium to be maintained between the multifarious ele- 
ments that are confronting themselves when a decision has 
to be made, if we sincerely endeavor to reach the ultimate 
goal which is the common good of the people, be it called 
general welfare or general well-being. 

| feel at this point that I can ask myself the question 
that is implied in the title of this lecture: What are the 
idvantages of our mixed economy, as just outlined so far 
in the previous statements’ It seems to me that there is no 
necessity to speak at great length on this question, since | 
think that you all see those advantages or take them for 
granted. 

| deem it appropriate, however, to say a few words on 
this subject of advantages, would it be only to justify the 
title of this lecture. One of the most obvious advantages 
of our mixed economy is that, in the first place, it stimulates 
ul the partners involved in the game; but, in all fairness, 
the rules of the game must be made known to each partner 
and must be understood by each one. Then one has to 
demonstrate his ability to play. One must also give the proof 
of his usefulness, having, in turn, the right to claim that 
his usefulness, once proved, should be well recognized, in 
the sense that he should be allowed to live and perform 
his functions without being unduly hampered: Fair play, 
have we to remind us, is the golden rule of a true mixed 
economy 

That kind of economy offers the ideal conditions for 
the spirit of risk-taking and initiative, which is so important 
in an expanding country and a dynamic world, and which 
is so essential to the preservation of human dignity and 
values. In this respect, the role played by our mixed economy, 
provided we never lose sight of the ultimate goal I want to 
recall as the main theme of this lecture—the general welfare 

is or should be one of the most important of all of the 
ictivities of the free world, to whom cultural and moral 
values must still have a real meaning 

[his spirit of initiative has already demonstrated what 


can produce; it is the spirit of great pioneers, of great 
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discoverers, of great inventors, of great industrialists and 
merchants; it is one of the main reasons for our high standard 
of living. But it must remain free from selfishness, from any 
destructive ambition, from intolerance; otherwise, it would 
become a despotism and a disorder contrary to the harmony 
and equilibrium which are essential features of a true mixed 
economy. Who, in this distinguished audience, would not 
agree that this is one of the most precious advantages of 
our mixed economy, properly understood? 

I said a moment ago that fair play was the golden rule 
of our mixed economy. I think I should clarify this point 
a bit further, so as to show another advantage that has to be 
a product of that economy. When I mentioned that I had 
in mind, among other things, that fair treatment is not to be 
applied only to other firms, either competitive or not, to 
other businessmen, either big or small, but to all partners, 
as I said, and then to workers who are not mere tools in 
the process of production or distribution, but who are 
human beings and who, in addition, constitute an important 
portion of those contributing to the enrichment of enterprises 
themselves and of our country. Fair treatment, with respect 
to quality, to prices and to sufficient supply, has also to be 
given to consumers of all kinds; fair treatment must equally 
be granted to producers, in the form of fair returns and of 
equitable practices. 

This also is one of the benefits accruing from our mixed 
economy when fully understood by those who play a role 
in it. 

Among the other human advantages to be found in that 
economy is that it greatly favors the sense of responsibility 
and makes one conscious of his rights and at the same time 
of his duties, since this sense of responsibility is the preroga- 
tive of free men in a free society, and since our mixed 
economy gives ample opportunities to exercise it. 

I could mention many other advantages we are benefiting 
from by the mere fact that we, here in Canada and in the 
western world, are living in a condition of mixed economy, 
but those I have already mentioned are in my humble opinion 
sufficient to illustrate quite well the point I was aiming at. 

But before closing my remarks, | would like to say a few 
words about the preservation of our mixed economy, since 
I am convinced that everybody in this gathering, and many 
more outside, believe in it, in its advantages and in its 
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virtues. If we sincerely feel that it is worth keeping, we 
must be prepared to take all the legitimate means at « 
disposal not only to protect it but also to make it the most 
worthy of our own consideration and of the approval of others 
To that end, our economic life has to be organized in such 
a way to provide a decent living to the greatest number 
of our people. And if we cannot avoid poverty and distress 
in some quarters, since, aS We must admit that, no human 
social or economic system has ever been exempt of weal 


' 


nesses and of vicissitudes, it is the duty of every person 
every firm, of every one of our institutions to contribute its 
full share to alleviate this misfortune. In doing so, we di 
not deserve any praise; we are only logical in protecting 
from the inside our accepted way of life against its internal 
defects. 

We must go further than that by strengthening our eco 
nomic and social organization. Not only should we give our 
people a better standard of living, but we must be greatly 
concerned with its education. The money invested in schoo 
in colleges, in universities, in research, the time and effort 
de voted to raise the standards ol edu ation, and consequent 
the cultural and moral standards of the people, is a low-c 
premium as set against the values to which we attach 
great importance 

The greater the number of reasonably well educated and 
enlightened citizens, the greater will be the chances of havins 
a sound political organization and an efficient public a 
ministration. The greater the number of highly qualifie 


{ 


individuals, the greater will also be the quantity of we 
organized and administered enterprises and the greater 
benefits to all. 

If our economy is as good as we consider it and if the 
philosophy that sustains it is valuable, we should not hesit 
to give evidence of such a fact to other countries throug! 
tangible contributions that, far from impoverishing us, wi 
at the end, increase our prosperity and give us a nice rept 
of generosity and unselfishness 

Let me warn in closing that we must always be C1 
against Over indulgence tO Our economic Organization 
our achievements in many other fields: be we reminded 
on the one hand, we can always make things better an 
on the other hand, as the Roman poet Plautus wrote many 
centuries ago: “Homo homini lupus —man ts a wolf to m 
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N SELECTING this subject I realize I am venturing into 

dangerous territory. There is very little agreement on 

the matter—the business school professors rarely speak 
from experience—merely from observation—and a lofty 
observation at that since they haven't been troubled with 
the little problem of “meeting the payroll” 

The managers themselves are so busy that they rarely 
have time to analyze just what it is that makes them good 
managers. What is more, they are by nature realists and 
their failures and mistakes fog over the elements of successful 
management that they practice—much of it by instinct 
rather than planning. 

To be at all objective about this controversial subject, one 


must review the three broad phases of management evo 


that have developed during our own lifetime. Fifty 
seventy-five years ago nearly every company in Ame 
was managed by its owner. Some of the most © 
chapters of our industrial history were writren 


brilliant, farsighted and tough-minded men like Henry | 


Firestone, George Westinghouse an h 

With the growing need for capit to expand 
ownership shifted to the public. Guidance of the comy 
remained for the most part in the hand trong hand 


were too of such Ziants a | J Watson Ol LB M el 
Avery of Montgomery Ward, Walter Chrysler, ai ndr 
of omers, many of whom are still running a pood 
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their respective companies. But a one-man show 

As our businesses have become more complex with the 
need for special knowledge in production, taxes, marketing, 
engineering and finance, the scope of running a company 
widened to a vista beyond the ken of any one man. The 
team management idea was born. It is perhaps best exempli- 
fied by General Motors—one of the earliest and probably 
still the most successful proponent of this scheme. 

Ihe team concept has some very real hazards, however 
The very need for specialization has had the tendency to 
produce men who have a kinship to finance or sales or 
production. This often develops an over-emphasis of their 
specialty to the detriment of the whole operation. This was 
exemplified in the recent book and movie, “Executive Suite”. 
Here we saw the company controller, who had gone “over- 
board”, on the importance of the financial scoreboard side 
of the business. As the war ended, our managements awoke 
to the great need and the great lack of qualified top man- 
agement men. Executive development plans became a fad— 
nearly every major company had one. “Job rotation” became 
the watchword. Advanced management courses at the uni- 
versities were in great demand, and still are. I am not in 
any way belittling these efforts—some have proven very 
effective. Others have failed miserably. You all probably 
know examples of each. There is emerging, however, a 
feeling that finding our leaders of tomorrow is more funda- 
mental than merely appointing a group of “crown princes” 
who may or may not have what it takes to be good managers. 

It was my good fortune to attend a roundtable conference 
at Columbia recently. The subject of the discussion that took 
place one evening a week for two months was “Management 
of Expanding Enterprises’. The topic that came in for a 
heavy concentration of study was this one of selecting and 
training the men who could successfully manage a growing 
enterprise. 

From the statements and convictions of this group of 
successful operating executives, plus some additional observa- 
tions of other business leaders who have demonstrated their 
ibility to field competent management teams, I have extracted 
six fundamental qualities that are found or should be 
present in men destined to command in business. This list 
I'm sure is not complete. | must hasten to point out that all 
of these qualities are rarely, if ever, found to their fullest 
in any one man. Such a paragon of perfection probably does 
not exist. The list may be useful, however, to anyone who 
wants to climb high on the management ladder and who is 
willing to pay the price that the climb exacts. 

The first qualification is CREATIVE ABILITY. Business 
is looking for men who can think. There are many synonyms 
for this quality. It is sometimes called vision—also imagi- 
nation. Whatever the handle, remember that nothing starts 
without an idea behind it. It is the lifeblood of an organization. 
It is a must for success. It is an essential of all growth. To 
be a good manager, the ability to think creatively, con- 
structively and clearly is essential. The leadership role in 
management calls constantly for resourcefulness. The fast 
moving, continually changing pattern of the modern com- 
petitive business world demands this quality if success and 
satisfactory profits are to be the goal. 

There are many misconceptions about this ability to have 
ideas. One of the most outrageous statements on the subject 
that | have ever heard came from a professorial friend of 
mine who said that a man should change jobs and preferably 
businesses after he had produced ten good ideas. Quite to 
the contrary, it is well recognized now that the brain not 
only never tires, it actually becomes more productive and 
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efficient with use. Moreover, no one has yet been able to 
utilize more than a small fraction of the potential in his 
brain. 

The ability to think creatively can be developed. One of 
the greatest aids to this worthwhile pursuit is the faculty 
of turning loose the tremendous thinking power that is 
latent in every one of us. This is the use of our subconscious 
minds. Those of you who have learned to tap this great 
human resource know its tremendous value. For those of you 
who have yet to experience the wonder of having the solution 
to a knotty problem reveal itself to you as you are shaving 
in the morning or at some other unheralded and unplanned 
moment, one of life's greatest thrills still lies ahead. 

My own first such experience took place early in my 
sales career with LB.M., and before I had heard or read 
anything about the subconscious mind. I had sold my first 
installation of tabulating equipment to a textile firm in New 
Bedford—the Wamsutta Mills. I'm afraid that in my great 
anxiety to make that ice-breaking sale I oversold the customer 
rather shamefully. It wasn’t until the machines were delivered 
and the installation of the accounting system was under way 
that I awoke to tae fact that I had promised results that the 
machines were not designed to produce. I spent several 
anxious, then pa.ric-stricken, days trying to make the equip- 
ment live up to my claims. 

Finally, nearly at the end of my rope, and quite seriously 
wondering if I would be fired when Wamsutta learned the 
truth and the machines were sent back, I spent one whole 
evening at the New Bedford Hotel recapitulating and 
reviewing the elements of the problem. With no glimmer 
of an answer, I went to bed—exhausted and completely 
discouraged. 

The next morning as I was sitting in the bathtub, the 
answers to my problem started to come to me as Clearly as 
if they were being written on the tile wall around the tub. 
I jurmped out and without bothering to dry myself hastily 
wrote down the procedure that had seemingly just popped 
into my mind. 

Without wasting time on breakfast, I tore down to the 
Wamsutta office—punched up the cards needed to test 
the program and started up the machines. It worked exactly 
as I had visualized it and exactly the way the Wamsutta 
people wanted it! 

Many years later I learned that this was a demonstration 
of my subconscious mind at work. I learned that it is best 
to feed the elements of a problem to your mind just before 
you retire. Then while you are in repose that night or 
perhaps after several nights, the solutions will come to you— 
almost like magic. And, what is much more important, the 
solutions will represent clearer and sounder thinking than 
you can usually produce with your everyday conscious mind. 
The old axiom of “Let's sleep on it” is based on this power, 
and I heartily recommend it to you as a valuable tool in 
your management kit. 

Just a few other thoughts on creative ability. Be curious— 
ask questions—keep an open mind to the other fellow’s 
ideas—and listen—by all means learn to listen! 

Remember above all that your superior is expecting you 
to bring him solutions—not problems. 

The second characteristic to be looked for is JUDGMENT. 
Webster defines this somewhat elusive quality as the “ability 
to judge justly or wisely, especially in matters affecting action”. 
It is also described as “good sense”. Men who are destined for 
leadership must be men who can make sound and wise 
decisions. 

This sound-thinking qualification goes hand in hand with 
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the previous creative thinking attribute. Sheer brilliance of 
innovation and invention can be disastrous without a coun 
terbalance of common sense. 

I had a superior early in my sales career who was quite 
famous throughout the company as a trainer of men. He 
had an impressive record of raw college graduates who had 
started under his tutelage and had become high producers 
and often good managers in a remarkably short time. A pet 
aversion of his was people who would not use their heads 
Instead of solving our problems for us when we would come 
running into his office with some headache that had us 
licked, he would tell us to turn around and read out loud 
the sign tacked above his door. This sign read “AS A LAST 
RESORT USE COMMON SENSE”. 

There have been countless examples of great, earth-shaking 
fiascos that came about because someone in a key position 
failed to use good judgment—forgot the fundamentals of 
simple common sense. 

The inventor of the modern self-service store, Clarence 
Saunders, fell into this trap not many years ago. After his 
spectacular success with the Piggly Wiggly Stores, forerunners 
of all of today’s supermarkets, he went overboard for the 
completely automatic grocery store. 

He called it the Keydoozle Store. His dream store worked 
something like this. As the customer entered, he was handed 
a little metal gadget that looked something like a pistol 
The merchandise was racked around the store on display 
as single units each behind a glass panel. Under each item 
there was a keyhole-like aperture into which the customer 
poked his pistol-like key. He would pull the trigger once 
for each item he wanted. 

This action would record on a punched tape the price 
of his purchase and set up the behind store machinery to 
assemble his order on a conveyor belt. By the time he had 
made his selections and would walk to the cashier who 
would run the tape from his hand machine through a 
computer, the entire order would be assembled and boxed 
and waiting for him in the front of the store. 

Quite an idea! No pushing carts around a block-sized 
amphitheatre. Space would be conserved. Time would not 
be wasted waiting in line to check out. Labor would be 
saved because hard to maintain mass displays would be 
eliminated. In principle it was great, but the idea was a 
huge flop. Why? It took more maintenance men to keep 
all the machinery running than any store operator could 
afford, and even then it would invariably break down on 
Fridays or Saturdays during the heaviest shopping hours 
The chaos that resulted made it a joke 

Is judgment something people are born with? I think not. 
I go along with an old college professor of mine who once 
lectured my class on how to develop judgment. It was his 
advice that we should take every opportunity that presented 
itself to practice and exercise our judgment. He recommended 
that we study public issues currently under discussion in 
Washington. Read all we could about them. Read the 
commentators’ and columnists’ opinions, but reserve our 
decision until we had gotten both or all sides of the argument 
Then carefully weighing the evidence, the facts and opinions 
that we had uncovered, we should make up our minds on 
the issue. We should write down our considered position on 
the matter. Later, when time had finally brought the right 
answer to light, as it nearly always does, we should compare 
our position with what turned out to be right. “This practice, 
if started early enough in life, and continued for as long 
as you live, will develop our wisdom without paying the price 
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of expensive mistakes,’ my professor said. I didnt follow 
his advice for very long, but I wish I had 

A final thought on this matter of sagacity. A negative 
fault-finding approach is not a_ substitute for judgment 
Every new idea can be killed at its birth by a superior who 
can see nothing but the reasons why something won't work 
Enthusiasm and a positive attitude are an important part of 
the balance required of a leader whose judgment and 
decision making activities will be tested from the day he 
assumes important managerial responsibility 

The third qualification that seems to be generally con 
sidered essential in a manager is ADMINISTRATIVE SNKILI 
The good executive must be able to foresee the needs of his 
operation—to forecast its requirements in men, in materials 
in money and in time. He must have the talent to resolve 
these needs into a practical and understandable program 
Modern day business must have men who can plan 

This is the unglamorous side to the manager's job. | 
requires a painstaking concern over a multitude of details; 11 
requires more than a little “i” dotting and “t” crossing; 1 
requires concentration and vigilance—and, above all, 1 
requires an orderliness of mind and method. In my opinion 
it is an area where many otherwise top executives are the 
weakest. In the pressure and pace of daily operating affairs 
it becomes a problem for many to find time for the planning 
and thinking out of the projects that have been created and 
decided upon by our fertile minded and decisive executive 
types. This failure can be, and often is, the graveyard of 
many worthwhile ideas with great subsequent wast 
dollars and hours. 

Our forefathers may have been able to operate on the 
opportunistic” basis. The growth of our economy, the 
unlimited natural resources, the vast untapped markets per 
mitted and actually, in many cases, called for the fast-movin, 


crapshooting business swashbuckler 

Times have changed. The difficulty of creating capita 
wealth because of the tax structure and the competitive 
complexion of our current economy loes not permit mu 
leeway for such waste of either money or time 

As I said, one of the outward manifestations of 
quality is orderliness. The way a man marshals his thoughts 
the way he presents his arguments, the way he plans his own 
life, the way he keeps his working quarters—these are sigy 
of an orderly mind—or lack of it 

Omitting the infrequent, unforeseeable emergency th 
can throw a curve into any of our personal lives, the good 
manager lives within his income, and finds ways in spite 
of today's inflated living costs to protect the finan 
security of himself and his family, to provide for their he 


and well-being and to spare himself the mental angui 
of not being able to make ends meet. This calls for a r 
measure of sacrifice in most cases, and a family decision 


deny itself many of the material enticements with which 
society abounds. 

The fourth quality that the Columbia seminar felt w 
important was a POSITIVE ATITTUDE. A manager mu 


be optimistic—he must radiate confidence and enthusiasm 


The business world of today and tomorrow wants lea 
who can mspire 

This positive approach Cannot be a manulactured or an 
artificial one. It must not be merely a pose—it must be 
sincere and deeply felt. A company, an operation withit 
company, a project within an operation, must be led by 
manager who has an all-abiding faith in his work and 
objectives. This over-riding belief is usually the secret weapor 


against the discouragement of difficulties and problems 








[he behavior of the manager, his facial expressions, even 
wp of houlders are all watched closely by the rank 
ployees. A discouraged and despondent executive 
cl more employees moral o the gutter 
in touch off a wave oO! lear rolling 
, Ad Z Nn es I f re on 
peo ly wdown an 
Y ‘ , ( man ¢ br levelopin 
ptis e. W e | lems of 
] ) om pe 
f ( m daily, m moder 
face en grief to e them to commit suicide 
midst of constant pre re and trouble? 
An wu tant key to the answer to this question ts hi 
good health is a must if a manager is going 
p uj e pace demanded by managerial responsibility 
proper eating habits, care against overindulgence 
nm smoking lrinking nd eating lequ te rest and excrcise 
\ k of f k manager is a real hand ip to a company 
All wor nd no play usually produces a tense and grim 
itive. Hobbies and outside interests actually result in 
man having greater capacity and vigor in his professional] 
e. Vacation re necessary and no company should permit 
executives to get so swamped that they feel guilty 
j King time ofl 
Ir not easy to develop this ability to stay undisturbed 
wien t ngs iround ju are poing wrong The jokes ibout 


he ulcer incidence among business managers is no joke 


Our country’s consumption of aspirin is a national disgrace 
Another important weapon against worry and pessimism 
FAITH—faith in the people to whom you have assigned 

n important job, faith in yourself, faith in God. Peopl 
re often than not live up to the faith that they know 

you have n them. You yourself will more often than not 

© a good job if you believe you can 
here is a little prayer that could be labeled “The Manager's 
Prayer’ that goes something like this 


Oh Lord, give me the serenity to accept with grace 
those things I cannor change, 
Lhe Courage oO work ind fight for those ] can 


And the wisdom to know the difference 


In this same vein, I should like to tell you of an experience 
| had during the early days of the company. It happened 
in the winter of 1947. Our problems had become seemingly 
ntable. The new “mousetrap” we had brought ¢ 
he world had laid a giant egg—nobody, but nobody, was 
beating a path to our doorstep. Working capital had fallen 
» a zero level es were nonexistent, the frozen food in 
lustry generally was on the verge of going broke. As th 
ng go When the tide goes out, the rocks begin to 

\ Everywhere I looked there were rocks! 
\ juncture I decided to attend the Canners Convention 
Aclantic City. This was a mistake. My gloom was merely 
in echo of the gloom I found on all sides down there. Misery 
ves company and I found a plethora of company that year 


My mach began to ache-—I worried about the stock we 

! sold to the public—I worried about the employees 
we had wheedled away from secure, well-paying jobs. I went 
co sleep—eventually—at night worrying—I woke up early 
n the morning worrying—I even worried about the sleep 
! was losing 

My family lived in Atlantic City so I was staying with 
them. Besides, it saved the hotel expense which we could 
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ill afford. One day near the end of the convention, I was 
isked by my father if I would like to accompany him to a 
Rotary Club Junch. I had little stomach for this but I knew 
Dad would feel hurt if I refused 

My unhappiness with the decision to go to the lunch 


leepened when I saw that the speaker was to be a minister 
of the gospel. My gloom was so abject that I was in no mood 
for a sermon. This minister was Dr. Norman Vincent Peale 


who I soon found out was and is one of America’s most 
tional and accomplished speakers. Dr. Peale announced 

his subject would be “Tension—the Disease that is 
Destroying the American Businessman 

From the first words he uttered it was as though he were 
talking only to me. I knew I was the tensest man in the 

idience. It was a great speech and one that he has told 
ind retold all over this country. The formula he gave for 

cing and putting aside worry I would like to repeat. 

First, you relax physically. This is done by stretching out 
n bed or in a comfortable chair. Then you methodically and 

irefully concentrate on relaxing each part of your body 
Start with your scalp, then your face, your neck, your shoulders 
ind so on down until you are as loose as a pan of ashes. 

Second step—you relax your mind. You recall a pleasant 
ncident in your life—a vacation, your honeymoon, a play 
1 book, anything that brings back into your mind's eye a 
pleasant scene. 

Then finally, you relax your soul. This for most of us 
businessmen is a little tougher. But it can be done by renewing 
your faith in the Lord. You get right with God. You check 
your fears and worries with Him. He can handle them much 
better than you can. You do this in prayer. If you know no 
other prayer, the age-old children’s one will do quite well, 
Now I lay me down to sleep, I pray the Lord my soul 
to keep.” 

The first thing you know you'll be fast asleep. I know 
because in desperation I tried it out that very night | 
heard Dr. Peale tell about it. It not only worked but I awoke 
the next morning refreshed and renewed and convinced we 
would work out of our jam some way. We did. 

The job of inspiring others also involves some important 
mechanical skills. You want men who can talk well, men 
who can write well, men who can be understood, men who 
an sell people on doing what they want them to do. 

Some people have these skills quite naturally—most have 
to develop them painfully and laboriously. How? By practice 
practice and more practice. This is why public speaking 
courses are desirable for an aspiring manager. He shou'd 

lso strive to excel in clear, concise written expression. A large 
measure of his success will depend on his ability to com 
mun ate 

The fifth quality to be sought is COURAGE. Managers 
must be men who will gamble—not gamble in the Monte 
Carlo, Churchill Downs or crapshooting sense of the word 
Business is a matrer of taking a risk and quite often the 
magnitude of the . isk is a measure of the possible gain—or 
10585 

In nearly every business decision someone must have the 
courage to take positive action without having in hand all 
of the facts and data necessary to make that decision risk-free 
To wait for all of the necessary information can mean missing 
an opportunity, can mean a more aggressive competitor will 
take the important initiative, can mean a timing failure 
Timing in business affairs is vital. So. usually someone, « 
manager with courage, must stick his neck out and decide 
to do something—now! 

It takes courage to delegate. To give a subordinate the 
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authority to perform a function, to stand aside and let him The quality of integrity—the honesty, sincerity, the moral 
make a decision—a decision that may turn out to be wrong posture of a top executive must be unquestionable. This 
4 ] 7? ’ } 


takes valor. It is a fundamental precept of business manag 1 common ingredient of all real leaders. They may have th 
ment that although the work load may be distributed down _ previously discussed five characteristics in greater or lesse: 
the line and many decisions may and should be made down  degree—on this quality there can be no compron 
the line, the final responsibility for the success of an operation Integrity manifests itself in many ways—-some q 
cannot be delegated. The results of a departmental decision  subrle, I think 
cannot be ducked by the department head, the performan Leaders of integrity have humility. Presider enhow 
of a division is the responsibility of a division vice president probably the greatest leader of men in our tin lemor 
the deeds and performance, or lack of it, of every individu this quality the night that he was cted lent of 
in a company is the responsibility of the president. A United States. Many of you will remer words 
manager can never abdicate this responsibility stood before , deliriously happy mpaign work 
Since it is a well understood code that a manager mus ichieved the top accolade of American lif We should 
take the blame for the mistakes of his organization—yet at ways take our jobs seriously but never 
the same time pass on the credit for its success—it defies Arrogant leaders are short-lived. Arrogant managers m 
a man’s natural instincts not to review and approve every survive because they own the business or have their b 
decision within his jurisdiction. When this happens you _ of directors buffa 1. But their companies never attain the 
have no true delegation. One of the hardest lessons for full potential because people cannot feel loyalty to arrog 
manager to learn is to learn to “let go As Clarence Frances once said “You can never buy an 
The courage to delegate is particularly strained when the _ ployee’s loyalty—this you have to earn 
person to whom the job is delegated happens to be youn; On this same subject Disraeli wisely remarked “Ev 
or relatively inexperienced. I have always liked American man has the right to be conceited—until he 1s successful 
Brake Shoe’s William Given's term “The Freedom to Fail [he success of every manager is so tied up with the effor 
as a basic management principle in this matter. Men will of those around him that he cannot help but be humble it 
not take risks and make decisions if they find mistakes mean he is a man of integrity. 
dismissal. The climate of a company, set by its top manage I race sailboats for a hobby—not well, I'm afraid, | 
ment, must allow for failures in decision-making if there — enthusiastically. In sailboat racing we have a term known as 
is to be a development of managerial ability within the Corinthianism” that I believe illustrates ; qua 
organization. We learn far more by our errors than our integrity 
successes, but it takes a courageous executive to encourag I had the occasion to demonstrate “Corinthianism” to my 
this freedom. hildren one day a couple of summers ago. The Foxes’ boa 
It takes courage to be tough—to say “no” to requests that by some strange fluke rounded the first mark well ahead of 


come daily to a manager's desk. It’s much pleasanter to the fleet. This was the first time this had ever happen 


acquicsce and to be a good guy But with every important By an even Stranger fluke ( the breeze on Long | na 


r 7 


executive position goes the unpleasant task of being a Sound are famous for their flukiness) we approach 


wet blanket when the good of the organization is involved second mark with our competitors out of sight under ou 
moment, father goofed. In roundu 


It takes courage to ask your superior for advice. Many stern. At this exultant 


. . ; ' | oa : } ; ae 
executives have the idea that, once given a responsibility his mark the main boom jibed over and uck the bu 
it will be viewed as a sign of weakness if they admit they 4 resounding thump—we had fouled out 

; j j 


are stumped when they are. It always takes courage for I turned the boat and started home for our moorin 


man in an authoritative position to say “I don’t know”. The children who were crewing nearly had apoplexy. H 
It takes courage to disagree with a superior. There has COW Dad, what are you doing le Tinish tne 1B the Other 
been a lot written and even more said about the undesirability lirection!” I explained we had committed a foul and 
of the “Yes” man. Nevertheless, it takes real guts sometimes required to withdraw from the race But no ot te 
for a man to say “Boss, I think you are wrong—Sir!” It takes not even in their glasses could they have seen 
even more guts for a manager to take action without a It took a e while to point out tha © we KNCY 


precedent or company policy to back him up had ynmitted a oul it was a rte lL ha 


When a manager is given responsibility it is not for hin 


to complain or alibi. Nor can he wait for a decree from abov To b manager 1an must have the fidence of 
when immediate action is called for. iperiors that his actions will be the ee 
If the action which his best judgment tells him should b bject to observation or not. 1 his 1s 
taken is one that is expressly forbidden by policy or in I think that the development of man é 
struction from higher management, then the executive mportance mportant t ir children ( 
should try to get clearance for a change of the policy. When tO COMM mportant to the Iree enterpris my 
there is not enough time for the clearance to come thro igt CO I jUNTTrY mportant tO Our pI Ar 
he has to take action and explain or defend it afterward of life. It is a profession of which I 
A manager is supposed to get things done—this often ™ember—yjunior grad 1 would be supremely happy 1 ¢ 
takes real pluck f my sons or both of them would pire to 
‘ ' 


Larry Appley, President of the American Management uid quailty 


Association, in one of his recent bulletins said: “A principle 


for the propagation of the Management Species might run Prayes ipropos 

as follows: to blend with one’s environment may earn sur Build me a son, O Lord, who will be strong en 

vival; to oppose u rt ks extermination; to control and redirect know when he is weak and brave en yugh to face 

it imsures progress.” self when he is afraid; one who will be proud and 
The sixth and final quality that I am going to talk about inbending in honest defeat, but humble and gent 


is CHARACTER. Managers must be men of high integrity victory. Build me a son whose wishes will not rey 
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his actions—a son who will know Thee, and that to know 
himself is the foundation stone of knowledge. Send 
him, I pray, not in the path of ease and comfort but the 
stress and spur of difficulties and challenge; here let him 
learn to stand up in the storm, here let him learn 


passion for those who fail 


comy 


Build me a son whose heart will be clear, whose goal 
son who will master himself before he 
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seeks to master others; one who will learn to laugh, yet 
never forget how to weep; one who will reach into the 
future, yet never forget the past, and after all these things 
are his, this I pray, enough sense of humor that he may 
always be serious yet never take himself too seriously. 
Give him humility so that he may always remember 
the simplicity of true greatness, the open mind of true 
wisdom, the meekness of true strength; then I, his 
father, will dare to whisper, “I have not lived in vain.” 


“EACH HAS HIS OR HER ROLE TO PLAY” 


by ADMIRAL ARTHUR RADFORD, Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, United States 


Delivered at the Preedoms Foundation Awards presentation, Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, February 22, 1956 


ERE at Valley Forge, at the historic winter refuge 
of General Washington's struggling Army, we 
have gathered to warm our hearts and minds to our 


d 
1 


great task——the battle for Freedom. We are here to present 
itations and awards to selected individuals and organizations 
for their outstanding contributions in the cause of Freedom. 
In so doing, we achieve a corollary purpose. We reaffirm 
¢ ideals and principles which made this country great, 
nd by this reaffirmation, we rededicate our lives and our 
spirits to the furtherance of our national security. 

Now, it could be presumptive for me to try to tell you 
listinguished Award winners about Freedom. By thes 
iwards you are about to receive, you have proven your own 


th 


great understanding and belief 
Therefore, rather than describe what Freedom is, the 


thought occurred to me that I would do better to discuss 
with you from my experience, some of the things we must do 
ro win today's Battle For Freedom 

In large measure, the actions we must take are first 


individual. Then we must take our individual actions and 


band them together so that individual actions become co! 
ective, and together they become part and parcel to our 
national strength 

Let me say this: It is not enough for only a relatively 
few to strive and work for the defense of Freedom. It never 
Whi be 

Freedom is not a one-way street. It is not merely a God 
given right and privilege. We cannot speak of it with our 
lips, and then deny it with our lives. 

Freedom is our heritage. As such, it constitutes an 
irreplaceable asset. Like any possession of value, it must be 
protected; and it must be made secure for generations to 
follow 

Individually, every American citizen should both “expect 
ind “want” to guard our country and our way of life. Col- 
lectively, Americans everywhere must be united in consci 
entious action against any threat to our Liberty. 

For every Freedom, there is a corresponding responsibility 
There is something for each of us to do. Let each one look 
for, find, and do that duty. 

Unfortunately, the long-term continuance of our society 

roo often taken for granted. Liberty is too often regarded 
is a gift rather than a reward for effort. 

When Liberty is taken for granted and regarded as a gift, 
apathy and complacency creep into our lives. Unconsciously 
our guard is lowered 


To me, it seems obvious that we should never take our 
Freedom for granted. Let me tell you why. 

Freedom is not free. History is replete with instances to 
prove that nations who take their Liberty for granted are 
apt to fall prey to tyrannical forces, from within as well as 
witnout. 

Right now, strong forces in the world oppose and threaten 
our American ideals. Ruthless men still maintain power 
through force, and would extend their power through any 
means, even conquest, if they could. Those forces constitute 
a form of evil as tyrannical in its concepts as any ever known. 

That evil is international Communism. Constant struggle 
is its keynote and its struggle is world-wide. At issue is the 
true nature of man himself. 

Now, the Communists have made amazing gains largely 
because they have been so everlastingly willing to pursue 
by any stratagem their objectives and beliefs. 

On the other hand, we who are free have many times 
been inarticulate and over-complacent. We have lacked the 
urgency, the verbal ability or the desire to explain and 
exemplify adequately our way of life. 

In fact, right now, I have the feeling that we Americans 
are not doing enough to explain or defend publicly before 
the world the fundamentals of Freedom 

It is evident we are not doing enough to convince others 
of the basic responsibilities which underlie our collective 
security arrangements with our friends overseas. We are 
not doing enough to convince others that the path of Freedom 
is the best path for the welfare of all peoples—that it is 
truly worthy of personal sacrifices. 

Today, the drums of Communist hate roll out alternating 
choruses of harsh invectives and soothing lullabies. 

In my role as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I 
must listen to those drums and not be misled by their 
attempts to confuse us. I believe Communists desist from 
aggression only so long as Free peoples are ready, able and 
willing to stoutly defend their Liberty. 

In this regard, American opposition to Communist aims 
must be more than military strength to resist aggression. 

And so it is. The ideals and concepts of individual self- 
determination, which are supported by our nation, are not 
only in direct opposition to the Soviet creed; but are, in 
themselves, a threat to that creed. Therefore, their extermin- 
ation becomes a major Communist objective. 

If I were a dictator, the first book I would exterminate 
would be the Bible. I would destroy it because I realize 
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that our whole concept of democracy came from that Book. 

In the Bible, and particularly in Jesus’ spiritual concepts 
of God and man, all men can find the key to victory, not 
only over one evil system, but in the greater crusade against 
all falsehood. Mankind, however, appears to come slowly to 
the realization that Freedom is not won and held solely by 
material means. 

It seems to me Liberty is given to man like a piece of land 
It is entrusted to him for faithful cultivation and safekeeping 
Man can nourish it and provide it the necessary safeguards 
but only if he is self-reliant enough—and if his dedication 
to Free principles is great enough. 

In this, dollars, bombs, and all the wonders of science ar¢ 
not enough. Nor is high office, or special political and financial! 
success sufficient. 

Then what is sufficient? There probably is no one simple 
answer. 

Safeguarding Freedom is the responsibility of every 
individual. It is a personal trust. It depends on the sensitive, 
conscientious actions of the individual. Man, or at least 
enough men, must be sensitive to their rights, their obligations, 
and their responsibilities to Freedom to make it work. 

First we must know what we mean by our way of life 
This you here do understand. 

Second, we must be convinced that it represents the very 
best way of life in today’s world—and I think we here are 
convinced. 

But more than this, we must be able to explain and 
demonstrate this conviction to others. This then is a third task 
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Fourth, we must be everlastingly willing to work fo: 
Freedom, and safeguard it for our future. Part of this task 
is the maintenance of a strong national defense 

Fifth, we must give support to resolute peoples who want 
Freedom and are willing to resist aggression 

Altogether, these tasks constitute a challenge for us 
assume the responsibilities and duties of Free men for the 
advancement of Freedom. 

I recognize that the actions I outline are not easy tasks 
In fact, we will find our Freedom tasks demanding—dc« 
manding courage, humility, selflessness, service, and lots of 
hard work; and demanding an unshakable belief in the 
manner of life which we defend. 

These tasks may even demand our lives. And in the final 
analysis, there is no greater sacrifice than for a man to lay 
down his life for God and country. In the end, truth, justic 
and faith will win 

You Award winners can take great satisfaction from al! 
you have done to make people conscious of their individual! 
stake in the preservation of American principles. I congratu 
late each of you, and I congratulate the Freedoms Foundation 
I hope each of you will always "Go Onward and Upward 
working to further these principles. 

Never think the part that you and I play as in 
is so infinitesimally small as to be of no importance. Each 
has his or her role to play. Each can provide faith, courage 
and teamwork. The sum total can amount to a powerfu 
force for preparedness; and it can inspire the strength and 
will of peoples throughout the world to live in Freedom 
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The Future Of The Printed Word 


A FREE PRESS, NOT ENOUGH; MUST BE A RESPONSIBLE PRESS 


By LESTER MARKEL, Sanday Editor, The New York Times 


Delivered at the Third National Editor-Educator Conference, New York City, February 23, 1956 


Y ASSIGNMENT is a large one. The Future of the 
Printed Word is a subject that requires almost as 
much crystal-gazing as The Outlook for Krushchev, 

Life on a Flying Satellite, or How Will Grace Kelly Do 
When She Plays the Palace 

But I shall go at it logically, even though, as some one 
has said, logic is a systematic way of going wrong with 
confidence. I shall try to define the printed word, to describe 
its past and its present and to peer into its future. 

I do not wonder, what with television, with color to come 
(hues presumably will be added to cries), with Cineramic 
telescopic-three-D-and-four-F movies, with pictures beckon 
ing and bemusing us from all sides and in all shapes, | 
do not wonder that the question is raised: has the printed 
word a future? 

I firmly believe that it has. 

Let us start with an examination of what is, to me, a basic 
faliacy. It is said, repeatedly, that “one picture is worth ten 
thousand words”—and this is surely a Kodak age. Bur | 
ask: what pictures and what words? There are pictures that 
do speak eloquently—pictures like Michelangelo's or E! 
Greco's or, at times, photographs, like Brady's of Lincoln 
But they are rare indeed; most pictures are only snapshots 
as momentary as a flicker of the eye or of the lens. 

And then I ask: what words? What pictures can speak 


is eloquently as certain phrases, well-known but stil 
echoing—phrases such as these: 

Churchill, addressing the House of Commons in 1940 
I have nothing to offer but blood, toil, tears, and sweat 

Or Benjamin Franklin: “They that can give up essential 
obtain a little temporary safety deserve neithes 


liberty 
liberty nor safety.” 


Or Franklin Roosevelt: “The only thing we have to fe 
is fear itself 
Or Socrates: “I am a citizen not of Athens or Greece 


but of the world.” 

Or Lincoln: “That this nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom 

Or finally, Voltaire: “I disapprove of what you say, but 
I will defend to the death your right to say it.” 

As you read or hear passages such as these, you become 
certain that the word has more impact, much more impact 
than the picture. But there then arises the question 
whether the spoken word makes a deeper impress than the 
printed one. I do not deny that, on state occasions, at great 
moments in history, the spoken word can be an atomic force 
And it can doubtless weave a hypnotic spell, especially 11 
presidential election years. But, in the long run, the print 
word has an authority that the spoken word can neve: 


have; because it reaches beyond the limited audience 





ken word—an audience limited if not in size then surely 
time and in depth—and because it is set down definitively 


A study of the evolution of the printed word reinforces 
his conviction that it 1s here to stay. The story runs this way 
¢ beginning, pictures; then, written words; then printed 
words; then, back to pictures; now, back to the printed word 
Fir there were hieroglyphs, the tabloids of the Stone 
then came manuscripts, printed laboriously by hand; 

en there was Gutenberg—and here we must pause a while 


/ 


the great year for the printed 
rd—the year when the Gutenberg Bible was completed 


C,utenberg’s press, it is said, could turn out three hundred 


For we are now in 14 


mpressions a day. This is tortoise work by today's standards 

xlay's presses can produce 300,000 forty-eight-page news- 
ipe! nh an hour yet when G itenbe res press 1S compared 
the speed of a man copying, the extent of the advance 


But another invention was needed to make the Gutenberg 
ress really effective: namely, a paper-making machine. That 
me in 1798. And still another impetus to literacy was re 
juired—~broader education. Reading did not become common 
intil the rise of the public school well along in the nineteenth 
entury. After that it assumed megaton proportions 

Up until the 1920's the printed word was law and literature 
id without real challenge. Then radio blared forth and then 
in 1951 came coast-to-coast television to move in upon 
leisure time and to compete with the printed word for impact 

Well, what has been the result? Let us look at the record 
lor two im} ortant carriers of the p! nte { W ord books and 
new | pers 

As for books, the industry is booming. In 1955 more books 
were published in the United States than ever before—a 
total of 12,589. Of this total, juveniles accounted for 12 per- 
cent—one percent up from 1954—proving apparently,: that 
while Captain Kangaroo and Pinky Lee may have their ardent 


followers, these addicts still know how to and do read 

(he publishers tell you that the last year has been the best 
ever. And certainly the multiplying number of book clubs 
ndicates that literature or what passes for literature is still 
big b ne 

As for newspaper reading, the circulation of daily news- 
papers in the United States for the year 1955 was approx- 
imately filty-six million, an increase of 4.5 percent over 1950 

So there is hope for reading of all sorts—books, magazines 
an { newspapers Yet, de sp te the statistics, there is still appre- 
hension and speakers are asked to discourse upon “The Future 
of the Printed Word” as though it were a moot question 

As a case history, let us consider the newspaper and televi 

m. I select this because I happen to know something about 
it (logic again!) and because what applies to the newspaper 
applies, also, in important respects, to all printed matter 

Many newspapers are having what might be called a case 
f DT’s. | do not think this acute ague ts warranted. This is 
Woy 

There are two areas in which the mass media compete for 


atrention—the entertainment field and the information field 
As for the entertainment field, printed words can supply a 
xd deal else, but they cannot furnish pictured motion and 
wction drama. Therefore, TV now has the edge in the enter 
tainment category and will increasingly add to that edg 

pecially with color on the horizon 

Television is also making an effort in the non-entertain 
ment, the information area. You meet the press on television, 
you meet your Congress there, your authors meet their critics 


there. The commentators and the columnists appear not 
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infrequently on the not-so-silver screen. And there is no 
doubr that television has done an important job in covering 
some spot news, such as the McCarthy hearings, the coronation 
of the Queen and the World Series. 

Yet, on the whole, TV has not done a good news job. More- 
over, even if it were doing that job well, I do not believe it 
can take the place of the newspaper, for these, among other, 
reasons: 

First, the newspaper (and the book and the magazine) is 
there when you want it, for reading at a time and at a speed 
at which you want to read it. You are not required to tune in 
at a certain hour when there may be other becks or calls. 
You are not required to proceed at the pace set by the broad- 
caster, who may be either too breath-taking or too snore- 
inducing for you. 

Second, the newspaper (again, like the book and the maga- 
zine) supplies perspective—which TV cannot supply. On 
television every page is the front page. Each item gets the 
same emphasis from the commentator whether it be the 
report of an H-Bomb explosion or a communique on the 
latest zyrations of Zsa Zsa, or especially a commercial. 

News on TV is basically a bulletin business supplemented 
by newsreel film. 

The programs are often determined by the nature and 
quality of the pictures. Thus, if the newscaster happens to 
have some fine shots of the Abominable Snowman of the 
Himalayas, these will be allotted ten minutes, whereas the 
Secretary of State may have only 60 seconds. The other night, 
for example, one station led off its nightly news period with 
shots of a mentally unbalanced man climbing around the 
upper girders of the Queensboro Bridge. The second item 
on the broadcast was a State Department announcement that 
our Far Eastern foreign policy was being radically revised 
Thus is perspective lost. 

In contrast with this kind of treatment, there is the first page 
of the newspaper, which gives the reader—or should give 
him—a birds-eye view and evaluation of the news. 

Third, the newspaper—and books and magazines—can 
supply the kind of background which television can never 
supply both because of TV's time limitations and its demand 
for “hot copy.” In these complicated days explanation is 
needed—and that requires research and space. 

Fourth, the news in the newspaper is complete—or should 
be. On television it is limited. For example, I am a great 
admirer of the “Meet the Press” program, yet, often I find 
that the time limit has expired before some of the vital 
questions are answered. 

Finally, the newspaper, like the other printed media, sup- 
plies the written word—in contrast with the spoken word. 
And the written word still carries more potential authority 
because it is set down with deliberation and it is there to be 
seen and pondered upon rather than snatched from the air 
waves 

All this explains why TV, which is basically an entertain- 
ment medium, cannot take the place of the newspaper, which 
is—or should be—an information medium. It indicates that 
the newspaper must stick to its last, which is to provide the 
news comprehensively and comprehensibly. 

That leads me to an understandable digression. I said the 
newspaper must stick to its last 

I am disturbed about the trend in newspapers. Too many 
of them have become primarily media of entertainment rather 
than of information. They play up the sensational rather than 
the responsible news and they devote themselves to pseudo— 
rather than real journalism. 

The columnists, increasing in geometrical if not symmetri- 
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cal proportions, deserve special attention. There is a lovely 
story that sums them up. It seems that two little girls were 
talking about movie stars and one said to the other, “Have 
you heard that Rosemary Cloony is going to have another 
baby?” The other little girl asked, “How does she know? 
And the first little girl said, “Stupid! Can't she read the news- 
papers: 

Now the editors of these papers will tell you that their 
function is to sell newspapers regardless. But I shall never 
concede that. I shall never agree that the newspaper business 
is like the plumbing business or the grocery business, or 
even the Hollywood business. I insist that there is about every 
newspaper a public responsibility that must be fulfilled. 

I have been speaking mainly of newspapers, but I think 
that, from this particular survey, it is justifiable to generalize 
and to conclude that reading is here to stay. For the basic 
elements I have tried to describe operate in the case of all 
reading media. 

Formidable bids are being made for our non-working time. 
There is no doubt about the impact of TV and no doubt, as 
TV improves (and there is vast opportunity for improvement ) 
that its impact will grow. The arts are being cultivated more 
assiduously. Many more folks are doing it themselves. And the 
rush to the highways increases weekly and dangerous]ly 

The lures grow by leaps and without bounds. But there are 
other factors: 

First, the total of our leisure time has greatly increased; 
sometimes I think we are moving, what with unions, automa 
tion, lost weekends and ragged individualism, toward the no 
hour week. 

Second, reading, whether it be of books, magazines or good 
newspapers, provides the qualities I have already indicated 
availability, perspective, background, completeness. 

For example television is a stimulus rather than a sub 
stitute for the good newspaper. A great national event, such 
as an inauguration, or a dramatic happening, such as a de- 
vastating wreck or fire, or a sports spectacle, such as a cham- 
pionship fight, are done graphically on television. But people 
want to read about these events, to check their impressions 
against those of the reporters and their opinions against those 
of the experts. 

Likewise with the other media of the printed word. Televi- 
sion excites primary curiosity about the potentates and the 
planets, the birds and the bees. The listener turns increasingly 
to books and magazines to pursue these matters further. 

Seeing and listening inevitably lead into perusing and pon 
dering. Even when better TV is evolved, cineramic and techni 
colored, it cannot do the job that reading does 

Therefore there devolves upon the educator and the editor a 
large responsibility. May I digress once more to speak of the 
trials and tribulations of the editor—and they are not unlike 
those of the educator. 

When I speak of editors, I am always reminded of a story 
about George Horace Lorimer. In his early days on the Satur 
day Evening Post, Mr. Lorimer's desk was snowed under with 
manuscripts. One day he received a letter from an indignant 
contributor to this effect: 

‘You rejected my story last week. 1 am sure you did not 
read it because I pasted pages 15, 16, and 17 together as a 
test. And when the copy was returned to me, they were 
still pasted together. Obviously you are a fraud 

Mr. Lorimer'’s reply was pat and perfect: “Madam,” he 
wrote. “When I open an egg at breakfast, I do not have to 
eat all of it to discover that it is bad.’ 

An editor, 1 have found, who tries to please all of his 
readers will himself in a state of constant 


soon discover 
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dizziness. An old editor put it this way, “You cannot scratch 
every man where he itches.” He was right and so the editor 
learns to please himself, letting the chips fall where they may 
aud keeping always in mind this admonition of Mark Twain's 
“Always do right. This will gratify some people and astonish 
the rest.” 

I repeat: there rests a grave obligation on those who are 
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responsible for the writing and the reading of the printed 
word. 

For these are days of vast complexity. We live in a mine- 
trapped and fog-bound world, a world in which facts are few 
and hunches difficult. Yet, despite the doubts and the fears 
and the suspicions, the West must make policy—and that 
policy must be made largely by the United States. Men every- 
where in the world look to us for leadership. Our actions are 
the most watched, the most awaited actions in history. This 
is true of Moscow as well as London, of Peiping as well as 
Paris. Ours is indeed a rendezvous with destiny. 

We must fulfill, wisely and with courage, the role to which 
history has assigned us. We may dislike that responsibility; we 
may try through a new isolationism, through an insistance that 
foreign aid is money down the drain, through international 
blindness to disavow that role, but we cannot. We cannot 
escape our fate. 

We shall not be able to reach the sound judgments that are 
so urgent unless we have an informed and alert public opinion, 
unless our information is good. 

There are disturbing reports about the state of our informa- 
tion. reports that three out of ten voters are unaware of almost 
every major problem in foreign affairs and that only twenty- 
five out of every hundred voters can be considered even 
reasonably well-informed. 

That is a measure of the task that we confront—we, the 
custodians of the printed word. For an informed opinion is 
a weapon without which we cannot be truly armed, a torch 
without which we cannot find our way through the darkness. 

There are, as I see it, three responsibilities involved in this 
task—the responsibility of national leadership, the respon- 
sibility of education, and the responsibility of the press. 

As for leadership, it is essential that the leader shal! not 
follow or be pushed on from behind. He must heed the voice 
of the people, but he must inform and direct the people also 
fiaving weighed these factors, he must decide what, according 
to his lights, is the right course and follow that course re- 
gardless of what the polls may reveal or what the commenta- 
tors may Cry. 

As for education, I feel strongly that it is more important to 
teach men how to think than what to think. 

The schools must supply to the citizens of the future the 
methods and the tools for thinking. The publishers of the 
printed word must assume the task of extension and continua 
tion education, of keeping adult minds alert and aware of 
current thought and contemporary events. 

The two assignments cannot be separated. Unless a man 
knows how to think, it is futile and sometimes dangerous to 
give him facts. 

As for the press—and I mean all the media of the printed 
word—we have a free press, but that is not enough. It must 
be a responsible press also. Freedom from something is not 
sufficient. There must be freedom also for something. 

Even though these are bleak days and at times our prob- 
lems seem unsurmountable, nevertheless, I am hopeful for the 
future. For there is a basic strength, a rock-bottom unity in 
the nation. Over the long course of our history our decisions, 
in the main, have been right. We have come through in the 
Crises. 

I have great confidence in the fundamental common sense 
of the American people. If they are given the facts fully and 
frankly, they will act, as they need to act. 

“One person with a belief,’ wrote John Stewart Miil, “is 
equal to a force of ninety-nine who have only interests.” 

That is the key word: belief—the belief that comes from 
courage and conviction, the faith that alone can dispel fear 


and doubt. 





